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‘The Meaning of Reconstruction ’ 
is now on sale (price 2s. 6d, net, 
post free 2s. 9d.). An adver- 


tisement of the book appears on 
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Comments. -— 


HE Peace Conference is now under way. 
As a result of the protests of the press, 
the world will know something of its 
doings, though it would be vain to imagine that 
“secret diplomacy” has thereby come to an 
end. ‘The Conference has adopted a resolution 
on the League of Nations which lays down the 
general framework. ‘The need for a League was 
frankly admitted, and the Conference agreed that 
“this League should be treated as an integral 
part of the general treaty of peace and should 
be open to every civilized nation which can be 
relied on to promote its objects.” When .the 
League is constituted “ the members should 
periodically meet in international conference, and 
should have a permanent organization: and 
secretariat to carry on the business of the 
League in the intervals between the Conferences.” 
A Commission has been appecinted to work out 
the ‘‘ details of the constitution and functions of 
the League.’”’ A Commission has also been set 
up to deal with “ the responsibility of the authors 
of the War,” and with breaches of the laws and 
customs of war and other matters arising out of 
such breaches. A third Commission has been 
established to report “ (1) on the amount for 
reparation which the enemy countries ought to 
pay; (2) on what they are capable of paying ; 
and (3) on the method, the form, and time within 
which payment should be made.” A _ further 
body has been appointed “‘ to inquire into the 
conditions of employment from the international 
aspect, and to consider the international means 
necessary to secure common action on matters 
affecting conditions of employment, and to 
recommend the form of a permanent agency to 
continue such inquiry and consideration in co- 
operation with, and under the direction of, the 
League of Nations.” Lastly, the Conference has 
set up a Commission “ to inquire and report 
upon the international régime of ports, waterways, 
and railways.” 


Hancine the Kaiser and making Germany 
pay for the War—those two great slogans of the 
general election—have resolved themselves into 
something much more moderate, and it is 
interesting to observe that indemnities are not 
mentioned, but only reparation. After breaking 
bounds during the election campaign, Mr. 
Lloyd George has returned to the fold of 
President Wilson and his fourteen points. It 
would appear that Britain and the United States 
are standing together for a democratic peace. 
We are glad that it should be so, and we hope 
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that, when the history of the Peace Conference 
is fully made public, the actions of the British 
representatives will justify the sacrifices of the 
War. 


One of the reasons urged in favour of a general 
election was that the Government required a 
mandate with which to go to the Peace Con- 
ference. The chief planks of their platform were 
hanging the Kaiser and making Germany pay 
for the War. Having received the mandate, the 
Government proceeded to the Peace Conference, 
threw over the stunts of the campaign, and 
reverted to the reasonable policy of the people of 
the country before the election ! 


For some weeks the country has been running 
itself. ‘The Prime Minister and several members 
of the Government, a number of prominent 
Government officials, the chief Labour leaders, 
have been abroad on business directly or 
indirectly connected with the Peace Congress. 
It is perhaps inevitable, but it is nevertheless 
unfortunate. The domestic situation has grown 
steadily worse during the past month, and the 
absence of responsible leaders has contributed to 
this result. During this time there has been no 
real attempt on the part of the Government to 
deal with home affairs. It could not well be 
otherwise with the Prime Minister in Paris. 
Telephonic communication is a poor substitute 
for firsthand knowledge. The Government, be- 
cause its chief was away, could do no more than 
sare a negative policy of preserving order. 

rade union leaders whose presence would have 
been a restraining influence, and who might have 
contributed towards a solution, have gone to 
Berne. They do not appear to have had the 
advantage even of bulletins by telephone. It 
may, we repeat, be inevitable, but it is unfor- 
tunate. 


Tue industrial situation becomes graver. 
Though there are other issues, the question of 
hours of labour is one of the most important. 
The unrest on this score ought never to have 
arisen. ‘The Reports of the Health of Munition 
Workers Committee and inquiries made during 
the War have shown the Government the 
desirability of a further restriction of hours of 
labour. The Interim Report of the Adult 
Education Committee, emphasizing the need for 
leisure, urged the adoption of an eight-hour day. 
It would have been possible for the Government 
to declare its intention of introducing a legal 
working day of eight hours for all workers. 


Tue Government’s policy with regard to the 
control of industry may be gathered from the 
sale of national factories, national shipyards, and 
standard ships, and from its relaxation wherever 
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possible of all forms of control. This may or 
may not be a sound policy, but it is more than 
probable that it is the result of an unreasonin 

acceptance of the status quo ante bellum rather 
than of a careful consideration of the question 
on its merits. 


THE scope and functions of the new Ministry 
of Ways and Communications have not yet been 
defined ; nor has it yet been announced what 
duties the Ministry of Supply will undertake, 
Sir Auckland Geddes has stated that he is to 
organize a Ministry of Intelligence and Research. 
It would be advisable, before the Government 
commits itself to a policy with regard to these 
Departments, for the Cabinet to decide on a 
scheme of reallocation of duties between the 
various Departments of State. Lord Haldane’s 
Machinery of Government Committee has now 
reported, and its Report is a document of the 
utmost importance. Since many of the present 
Ministries were established, the functions of the 
system of central administration have changed 
and extended. New powers have been grafted 
somewhat inappropriately on old Departments. 
The confusion has been increased by the rise of 
new Departments ; and during the War there has 
been a further multiplication of Ministries. The 
time is ripe for an overhauling of the whole 
administrative system. This reorganization of 
the central government is one of the major 
problems of Reconstruction. The Haldane 
Report cuts a path through the jungle, and we 
hope that Parliament will insist upon a re- 
organization on the general lines laid down by 
the Machinery of Government Committee. The 
Government might also with advantage appoint 
a Committee to inquire into the system of local 
government and its relations with the central 
administration. This problem is one of much 
complexity and considerable urgency. A great 
expansion of the powers and activities of local 
authorities is desirable in the near future. The 
proposal to establish a Ministry of Health and 
‘*break up ” the Poor Law involves far-reaching 
changes in local government, and it would be 
a distinct gain if the opportunity were taken 
to overhaul the whole system. 


It is to be hoped that the Government will 
not accept the recommendations of the Financial 
Risks Committee. ‘Traders and others who have 
profited by the rise in prices are, it is suggested, 
to be protected against losses from a fall in prices, 
but financial assistance will not be available to 
those who have made no excess profits—at least, 
this is how we read the Report. The assistance 
is to be given by earmarking a portion of the 
Excess Profits Duty paid by businesses, and using 
it to guarantee them against losses accruing 
through holding stocks on a falling market. 
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THE -ATHENEUM 


The Present Discontents. 


E are now in the midst of what the 
W iioria of the future will regard as 

a great domestic revolution. He will 
trace its origins back to the years before the 
War; he will recount the events of war-time, 
showing how in various ways and in different 
directions they brought to birth a new epoch ; 
and he will follow the subsequent history of 
the movement through the years which now lie 
before us, but which we cannot foresee. The 
ferment is working everywhere, and it is mis- 
leading and dangerous to attribute it to the 
rice of beer or cigars. The present situation 
is the product of the past and the parent of the 
future. Consequently, it is folly to deal with 
strikes as though they were sporadic and without 
significance, by resort to a display of bayonets, 
and to ignore the inarticulate discontent of that 
art of the community which does not strike, on 
the supposition that there is nothing in it which 
cannot be dissolved by comforting phrases. 

The key to an understanding of the present 
situation is to be found in lack of confidence. 
Society is honeycombed with suspicion. The 
revailing note in the deep throb of popular 
eeling is mistrust. The foundations of con- 
fidence have been slowly eaten away, and the 
whole edifice of society is rendered unstable. 
Without public confidence the fabric of sociéty 
becomes an empty shell, and its life dissolves in 
chaos. At the present moment the atmosphere 
is charged with insincerity. This, quite apart 
from revolt against injustice, is sufficient to 
cause a breakdown of our social machinery and 
organization. For the state of affairs in which 
the country now finds itself the Government is 
almost entirely to blame. The large majority 
which the Government has secured in the 
House of Commons is no proof that the people 
trust the Coalition. The votes cast in favour 
of Mr. Lloyd George (for the election was funda- 
mentally a presidential election) did not yield an 
overwhelming majority. Moreover, the election 
was conducted on the basis of an appeal to 
passion. ‘The issues which were presented bore 
little relation to the real internal problems before 
the country. The results of the election cannot 
be used to draw any conclusion as to the public’s 
confidence in the Government so far as the 
present domestic situation is concerned. There 
are two great needs at the moment—honest 
government and an honest policy of Recon- 
struction. ‘There must be frankness on the part 
of the Government, and the electorate must be 
taken into its confidence. Secondly, the only 


effective way of dealing with the demands of the 
people is a far-reaching and courageous pro- 
gramme of Reconstruction. ‘The new traditions 
of Government, which are one of the unfortunate 
legacies of the war-time—traditions which sub- 
stitute the management of the people for the 
government of the people by what is called 
‘““wangling’’—have not been overcome and 
driven out of public life. The composition of 
the Government inspires little confidence in the 
prospects of a programme sufficiently bold in 
conception to inspire confidence and strike the 
public imagination. 

It is unsafe to rely upon the Government. It 
will use its resources to suppress disorder ; but 
this is not sufficient. The suppression of dis- 
order is a negative policy, and it does not 
necessarily mean the establishment of that order 
which is harmony. Now the blackest cloud on 
the horizon is the Labour situation, and if the 
Government will not support the responsible 
trade unions except by a policy of non-inter- 
vention in unauthorized disputes, the trade 
unions must control the situation themselves. 
This, however, brings us face to face with the 
difficulties which now beset trade union organiza- 
tion. Its machinery is not sufficiently responsive 
to the new policy of the rank and file, and trade 
union executives have lost much of their moral 
authority. The way of salvation is not to 
blow the trade union movement skyhigh, as the 
enthusiastic rebel minority desires. The or- 
ganization of the unions must be modified so 
as to secure closer touch between the worker at 
the bench and the official in the trade union 
central office. ‘This is not an impossible task, 
and it should be undertaken by the unions 
without delay. Otherwise the alliance ofthe 
trade union leaders and the Government against 
the ‘‘ Bolshevik’ elements may make a per- 
manent cleavage within the trade union move- 
ment. On the other hand, the precipitate action 
of the rebel leaders in causing partial stoppages is 
provoking ill-feeling between the less advanced 
majority and the actively revolutionary minority. 
From both points of view disunion appears to be 
inevitable unless trade unionists themselves take 
the situation in hand. 

We have not been unsympathetic to the moral 
claims which underlie the Shop Stewards’ Move- 
ment, and we have repeatedly emphasized the 
reality of the grievances and discontent now 
agitating the organized workers. We have, 
moreover, given reasons why we regard the 
Government as largely responsible for the 
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revailing unrest. Moreover, we wish to see 
wipes and fundamental changes made in 
the structure and organization of industry. What 
we have to say, therefore, on the present position 
of affairs cannot be regarded as mere capitalist 
criticism or as being due to a blind opposition to 
unauthorized strikes. 

The action of sections of workers and sections 
of trades in declaring war on the employers, the 
Government, and the public on any pretext and 
on any occasion is part and parcel of a definite 
policy. ‘Those responsible for this guerilla war- 
fare wish to sweep out of existence the present 
industrial system. Their way of doing this is 
to make it unworkable and to subject it to the 
maximum of embarrassment. Such a policy 
can commend itself only to those with a simplified 
philosophy and to those to whom everything is 
clear-cut. It pays no regard to the complexities 
of society and the ramification of Labour interests. 
It conserves nothing in the existing structure of 
society. It assumes the validity of minority rule, 
and its attitude towards the majority is one of 
intellectual intolerance and contempt. The in- 
dustrial rebels are excellent propagandists. They 
may stir the sluggish minds of many workers, 
and infuse into trade unionism a much-needed 
fervour and enthusiasm. But they are irrespon- 
sible ; they play ducks and drakes with grave 
questions, and imperil the consolidation of the 
working-class movement. Propaganda is not 
statesmanship. If they confined themselves to 
propaganda they could do good work. The 
ventilation of their point of view would be all 
to the good, and ultimately the truth, whatever it 
may prove to be, would prevail. But statesman- 
ship calls for different qualities and different 
methods. It needs an outlook which will view 
working-class interests as a whole, which will 
distinguish the immediately possible from the 
immediately unattainable, and which will make 
for the solidarity of Labour, and not disunion. 

What is the position at the present time? The 
sectional stoppages of work which have broken 
out must react upon the community and upon 
workers who are not participating in the disputes. 
All strikes, of course, lave this result. The 
fact that this is so is not, however, a final 
argument against strikes. The important point 
is whether the general body of workers and the 
consuming public are sufficiently convinced of 
the justice of a strike to submit to the incon- 
venience and possible hardship involved. Now 
what every section of workers must learn to 
understand is that, however strong its strategi- 
cal position, it cannot fly in the face of the whole 
trade union movement and the opinion of the 
mass of consumers. 

At the present moment the country is in 
difficulties. Industry has not yet been trans- 
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formed for the purposes of peace-time, food ig 
dear and some kinds none too plentiful, the 
volume of unemployment is large and steadil 

increasing. It is in nobody’s real interest still 
further to restrict production and the restoration 
of peace conditions. The non-trade-union public, 
when strikes occur in these circumstances, wil] 
support the Government in drastic action, 
Trade union opinion will also give a considerable 
measure of support to the Government’s policy 
of maintaining order, and will resent the effects 
of the strikes upon the workers in other trades, 
The general body of trade unionists will ordinarily 
support such of their number as are engaged in 
an industrial dispute ; in abnormal times, when 
the reactions are intensified, they will in self- 
protection oppose strikes unless a big principle 
is at stake. The result of ill-advised stoppages 
of work is merely to sow dissension within the 
ranks of Labour, to court disaster, and to render 
the success of a more comprehensive programme 
less certain. At the present time, when there 
are at least half a million unemployed in the 
country and when the rapid demobilization of 
the Army will mean the displacement of a further 
number of workers, it is suicidal, unless vital 
principles are at stake, for railway workers or 
electrical workers to add to existing difficulties 
and to throw out of employment their fellow- 
workers in the textile, boot and shoe, or en- 
gineering trades, thereby weakening the offensive 
power of organized Labour in these industries 
to prosecute their own programmes. A word 
may, perhaps, be said here regarding the coal- 
miners. The Labour movement is pledged to 
support the nationalization of mines ; it is ready 
to support the miners in obtaining greatly im- 
proved conditions. If, however, the demands of 
miners are such that they will restrict the em- 
ployment of the other groups of organized workers, 
the Miners’ Federation will find itself opposed by 
the workers in the trades dependent upon coal 
for power. Already there are signs that the 
rank and file of the workers in the manufacturing 
industries are apprehensive as to the effect which 
the miners’ programme will have upon their own 
trades. 

The moral we wish to draw is twofold. In the 
first place, ‘‘ Clyde-ism”’ is a cul-de-sac as a 
policy. In the second place, the demands 
which an industry makes should be con- 
sidered in relation to their reactions upon the 
workers in other trades. The trade union move- 
ment as a whole resents disruption by a group, 
or any action savouring of — of the 
whole by a group. The line of advance is clear 
enough. The trade union movement should 
formulate a general programme of Reconstruc- 
tion. Its application by the various unions 
to the various industries should be considered in 
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allfits bearings, and with an eye to preserving 
and increasing the solidarity of Labour and 
winning a new status for organized Labour. 
What flash-in-the-pan* revolts and half-hearted 
revolutions on the Clyde will fail to accomplish, 
a united trade union movement may achieve ; 
what the Government appears incapable of 
securing, organized Labour may attain. In 
the industrial world the trade union movement 
bears a heavy responsibility ; but with concerted 
action and wise statesmanship it can pull the 
country through the difficulties of the present 
situation. 


What is Bolshevism P 


T was the custom not so very many years 
J to call those who raised their voices 

against slums and sweating “ Socialists.” 
As this term gradually lost a good deal of its 
terror, it became common to stigmatize those 
who attacked the status quo. as ‘“ extreme 
Socialists.” Nowadays, @ man who criticizes 
the Coalition, or declines to believe that Labour 
unrest is due to the “‘ wicked agitator,” or thinks 
that there is a case for a new moral and social 
order, is called a “ Bolshevik.” The “ red- 
terrorism ” of those who do no more than hurl 
epithets has reached its high-water mark in the 
use of the term “ Bolshevik.” It is intended 
as a term of abuse and reproach ; it does away 
with the need for argument. To call a person 
a “ Bolshevik’ is to close discussion finally ; 
it is the last word. It cannot be denied that 
the word ‘‘ Bolshevism ” is awe-inspiring. ‘The 
term ‘‘ Socialism ” bears some sort of meaning 
on its face. ‘‘ Bolshevism,” on the other hand, 
is a word which has come to us from an unknown 
country—for Russia is as little known to-day as 
Patagonia—and which even amongst Russians 
has no literal meaning which gives the slightest 
inkling of what it connotes. It might be the 
creed of the flat-earthers, the fire-worshippers, 
the vegetarians, or the supporters of the decimal 
system. The word is barbaric and terrible. It 
ee a good stick to beat one’s opponents 
with. 

Many people who might have taken the trouble 
to find out whether Bolshevism means anything, 
and if so what it stands for, have been put off 
the inquiry because of the bloodshed and disorder 
which have taken place in Russia. ‘‘ Bolshevism 
was introduced into Russia with violence,” they 
argue, “‘ and ever since there has been confusion 
and worse. Therefore Bolshevism means blood- 
shed and disorder, and it hasn’t worked.” There 
are two things to be said in reply. 
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In the first place, the method by which a new 
system of society is introduced is not to be con- 
fused with the principles upon which the system is 
based. ‘There may be an intimate connexion 
between the two, but they are not the same. 
Bloodshed and disorder are the inevitable accom- 
paniments of war, and a war for the establishment 
of a universal Church would not, on account of its 
motive, necessarily result in less bloodshed than 
war for territorial expansion. The Bolshevik 
revolution was essentially of the nature of war; 
and whilst violence is to be deprecated, whether 
between classes or between nations, it is unjust 
to denounce Bolshevism because it was born in 
bloodshed and riot. It is a political and economic 
theory of society which ought not to be con- 
demned out of hand because people hate violence 
and suffering. 


In the second place, the Bolshevik régime 
began only the other day, in the midst of a great 
war and in a world organized on anti;Bolshevik 
lines. ‘To sweep away an organization of society 
deeply rooted in a long tradition in which millions 
of people have been born and reared is not the 
task of a month or a year. Bolshevism is to be 
judged by its fruits, and they will mature only 
slowly. Russia has merely prepared the ground 
and planted the seed. ‘The situation in Russia 
at the present time is the fruit of revolution, and 
not of Bolshevism. 


These observations are made in fairness to 
those who believe in Bolshevism. We are not 
urging that Bolshevism is sound ; we are merely 
arguing that those who denounce Bolshevism 
should be sure that they are denouncing Bol- 
shevism and not what may be called irrelevant 
accompaniments. Condemnation of Bolshevism 
should rest upon condemnation of the theory of 
society and social organization which the Bol- 
sheviks are attempting to put into practice. But 
judgment must be based upon knowledge, and 
the public is utterly ignorant of what Bolshevism 
means. 

Bolshevism has learnt much from Marxian 
Socialism, which has attained a stronger hold on 
working-class opinion on the Continent than it 
has in this country. Many of the passages of 
the famous ‘Communist Manifesto” of Marx 
and Engels published in 1848 echo through the 
clauses of the Bolshevik Constitution. Referring 
to the proletarian, the Manifesto runs: “ Law, 
morality, religion, are to him so many bourgeois 
prejudices behind which lurk in ambush just 
as many bourgeois interests.” The mission of 
the proletariat is “‘to destroy all previous 
securities for, and insurances of, individual 
property....The proletariat... .cannot stir, can- 
not raise itself up, without the whole superin- 
cumbent strata of official society being sprung 
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into the air.” Marx was an internationalist. 
** The working men have no country. We cannot 
take from them what they have not got.” 
Moreover, the State as it exists must be destroyed. 
“The executive of the modern State is but a 
committee for managing the common affairs of 
the whole bourgeoisie” ; and “ the first step in the 
revolution by the working class is to raise the pro- 
letariat to the position of ruling class, to win the 
battle of democracy,” though the ultimate end 
was to be the abolition of all class distinctions. 
Finally, Marxian Socialism emphasizes the ex- 
ploitation and subjection of the worker. ‘‘ The 
proletarian is without property; his relation to 
his wife and children has no longer anything in 
common with the bourgeois family relations ; 
modern industrial labour, modern subjection to 
capital, the same in England as in France, in 
America as in Germany, has stripped him of 
every trace of national character.” 


Now let us quote from the Constitution of the 
Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic. 
“The Congress of the Soviets of Workers’, 
Soldiers’, and Peasants’ Delegates’ conceives 
it “to be its fundamental duty to abolish all 
exploitation of one set of human beings by 
another, and the division of society into classes ; 
to suppress summarily all exploiters ; to establish 
a Socialist organization of society, and the 
triumph of Socialism in all countries.” The 
Congress declares “its firm resolve to free 
humanity from the grip of financial Capitalism 
and Imperialism, which have covered the world 
with blood in this most criminal of wars,” and 
‘“‘insists on the complete repudiation of the 
barbarous policy of bourgeois civilization, which 
has built up the well-being of the exploiters of 
a few privileged nations on the enslavement of 
hundreds of millions of toilers in Asia, in the 
colonies in general, and in small countries.” 


The Bolshevik method is that of Laud and 
Strafford—‘* Thorough.” The bourgeoisie must 
be stamped out, and Marx’s policy of raising “‘ the 
proletariat to the position of ruling class ”’ is fol- 
lowed by the Bolsheviks. ‘‘ The principal task of 
the present Constitution of the Russian Socialist 
Federal Republic, adapted to the needs of 
the present period of transition, consists in the 
establishment of the dictatorship of the town 
and country proletariat and the poorest peasantry 
in the form of a powerful All-Russian Soviet 
Government for the complete suppression of the 
bourgeoisie, the abolition of exploitation of 
man by man, and the establishment of Socialism 
which will know no division into classes and no 
Government power.” The Congress “ considers 
it to be impossible, during the present decisive 
struggle of the proletariat against its exploiters, 
to admit the exploiters to any organ of govern- 
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ment and authority. The authority must belong 
entirely and exclusively to the toiling masses 
and their authorized representatives — the 
Soviets of Workers’, Soldiers’, and Peasants’ 
Delegates.” 

This policy is logically carried out by denying 
the right of the bourgeois to the vote and to 
election on the Soviets. The bourgeois in- 
cludes :— 


“* (a) Persons employing hired labour for profit ; 


*“* (6) Persons living on unearned incomes, such 
as interest on capital, income derived from 
businesses, revenues from property, &c. 


“‘(c) Private traders and commercial agents ; 


** (d) Monks and the clergy of all churches and 
religious denominations ; 


*“* (e) Officials and agents of the former police 
force, of the special corps of gendarmerie and 
secret police, and also members of the former 
Russian reigning dynasty.” 

In addition, “all private property in land is 
abrogated,” and “ all! forests, rivers and waters of 
national importance, as well as all livestock and 
fixtures, model estates and agricultural concerns, 
are declared to be the property of the nation.” 
As a first step to the complete transference to the 
Republic of the means of production and trans- 

ort, “ the Soviet law establishing factory control 
be the workers ” is confirmed “ with a view to 
ensuring the power of the workers over the 
exploiters.” ‘The repudiation of the loans con- 
tracted by “‘ the Government of the Tsar, 
landowners, and bourgeoisie ” is regarded “ as a 
first blow to the international capitalistic banking 
and financial system.” ‘The nationalization of 
the banks is confirmed “‘ as one of the means for 
the emancipation of the toiling masses from the 
yoke of capitalism.” Finally, “‘ with a view to 
the abolition of all parasitic sections of society, 
and to the economic organization of labour, a 
universal industrial conscription is introduced ” ; 
and to prevent “ the possibility of the re-estab- 
lishment of the power of the exploiters,” all 
the workers are to be armed, a Socialist Red 
Army organized, and the propertied classes 
disarmed. 


The policy outlined in the Bolshevik Con- 
stitution aims at the total dispossession of the 
bourgeoisie of political and economic power and 
the supremacy of the proletariat. This is clearly 
regarded as vitally necessary to safeguard the 
new régime. The foreign policy of the Republic, 
according to the Constitution, is the destruction 
of international capitalism, ‘“‘ the repudiation of 
all Secret Treaties,” and ‘‘ the attainment by 
revolutionary means of a democratic peace of 
the workers without annexations and indemnities, 
on the basis of the free self-determination of all 
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nations.” ‘The Third Congress of Soviets “ wel- 
comes the policy of the Council of People’s 
Commissaries, which has proclaimed the com- 
lete independence of Finland, has begun the 
evacuation of Russian troops in Persia, and 
has granted freedom of self-determination to 
Armenia.” 

The Soviet Republic of Russia is itself “ estab- 
lished on the basis of a free union of free nations, 
as a federation of national Soviet Republics ”’ ; 
and the Constitution declares that “‘ while trying 
to bring about a truly free and voluntary, and for 
that reason complete and stable, union of the 
working classes of all the nationalities in Russia, 
the Third Congress of the Soviets limits itself 
to the establishment of the fundamental prin- 
ciples for the federation of the Soviet Republics 
of Russia, but leaving it to the workers and 

easants of each nationality to come to an 
independent decision, at their authorized Soviet 
Congresses, as to their adhesion, and the terms 
thereof, to the Federal Government and to the 
other Federal Soviet institutions.” 


The basis of the Republican Constitution is 
devolution and the diffusion of the hitherto 
centralized authority of the Executive of the 
Russian Empire. The term “ State” is never 
once used in the Constitution. The Constitution 
declares that its object is “‘ the establishment 
of Socialism which will know no division into 
classes and no Government power.” It adopts 
the view of Engels of putting an end to “ the 
State as a State.” Russia is a Republic of 
Soviets, or Councils of Workers’, Soldiers’, and 
Peasants’ Delegates. ‘“‘ All the central and local 
ower is vested in these Soviets.” The All- 
isien Congress of Soviets is the highest 
authority of the Republic. Its powers and 
functions are defined in the Constitution. This 
Congress consists of representatives of the Town 
Soviets and Provincial Congresses, and meets at 
least twice a year. The All-Russian Congress 
of Soviets elects a Central Executive Committee, 
which is the supreme authority in the intervals 
between the meetings of the Congress, to which 
jt is responsible. 


The Executive appoints the Council of 
People’s Commissaries, who are what we should 
call ministers. The members of the Executive 
work in the Government Departments or are 
commissioned to do special work by the 
Executive. Though public representatives, the 
Executive Committee members are hardly dis- 
tinguishable from public officials. The 
“Cabinet” is the Council of People’s Com- 
missaries, and consists of the eighteen ministers 
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in charge of Departments. It is entrusted with 
the general conduct of affairs in the Republic. 
It reports to the Executive, which “‘ has the right 
to abrogate or to suspend all regulations and 
decisions of the Council of People’s Commis- 
saries.”’ In each Department there is a Board, 
which has the right to lodge a protest against the 
decisions of the Commissary with the Council of 
Commissaries or the Executive Committee. This 
in outline is the organization of the Central 
Government of the Soviet Republic. 


Provincial and local government is based 
upon the town and village Soviets. The various 
Congresses of Soviets (regional, provincial, 
district, and valost*) consist of Soviet delegates. 
In the intervals between the meetings of the 
Congresses authority is exercised by Executive 
Committees. 


The political organization suggested by the 
Bolsheviks is similar to the economic or- 
ganization proposed by the leaders of the 
Shop Stewards’ Movement. They would set 
up in each works a Workers’ Committee or 
“Economic Soviet.” The Workers’ Committees 
would send delegates to a local Council of 
Workers’ Committees. The local Councils would 
appoint delegates to the National Council of 
Workers’ Committees. This organization, they 
advocate, should supersede the more centralized 
administration of the trade unions. The 
Bolshevik and shop stewards’ organizations 
both aim at abolishing the tyranny of central 
government, diffusing responsibility, and putting 
direct power in the hands of the rank and 
file. 


The Bolshevik theory has two sides. On the 
economic sidé it proposes national ownership 
combined with the control of industry by the 
workpeople, including the clerical and technical 
grades. On the political side it proposes Soviet 
government, that is to say, national and pro- 
vincial government by delegates from what may 
be termed “ the local authorities.” It may be 
that Bolshevism, which is logical on paper, will 
in its present form prove unworkable in practice. 
Like Collectivism and Syndicalism, however, it 
will undoubtedly exert an influence on political 
and economic development in the future. The 
aims which Bolshevism essays to achieve—the 
real control by the body of the people of a large 
and complex community, and the abolition of 
centralization and bureaucracy—may have to be 
sought in this country along different lines. 
Nevertheless, it is important that Bolshevism 
should not be condemned in ignorance of its 
proposals. 





* Valost means an administrative group of villages. 
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The Government’s Industrial 
Policy. 
Bes: the War industry was conducted 


with a minimum of interference from 

outside. It was the commonly accepted 
principle of faith that the less the Government 
had to do with industry the better. The under- 
lying assumptions were that the State was an 
ass, and that wisdom in industrial affairs was 
born only of the exercise of economic self-interest. 
When Europe was plunged into war the industrial 
system broke down. It has been urged in 
criticism of it that it could not stand the strain 
of a great war. The criticism is unjust. The 
upholders of the industrial system, if they 
thought about it at all, probably never dreamt 
that it would. Its hopeless breakdown led to a 
reorganization of industry for war purposes— 
a reorganization which was conducted by the 
State. There has been during the War a can- 
siderable amount of direction, control, and inter- 
ference by the Government. It is next to 
impossible to form any sound judgment upon 
the success of the new system. We have, of 
course, heard from the newspapers how in- 
efficient it has been, and we have read innumer- 
able letters and interviews in the press in which 
business men have complained of the incompe- 
tence of the bureaucracy. It may be observed in 
passing that this condemnation falls to a large 
extent upon their fellow business men who have 
reinforced the Civil Service during the War. On 
the other hand, we have heard little of the credit 
side of the account, partly because the news- 
papers exploit failures, but generally ignore 
successes, and partly also because of lack of 
publicity by the Government. We are, therefore, 
without the material upon which to base a 
judgment as to whether the war experience 
justifies a continuance of State control or favours 
its extinction. 

There are reasons enough why State direction 
of industry might well have proved disastrous. 
To transform our economic organization during 
the hurry and bustle of a great war wasa gigantic 
task. The industrial system of pre-war days was 
the product of over a century of growth. The 
system under which we ended the War was the 
product of less than four years, for the pressure 
of the new circumstances was not felt during the 
first months of fighting. Yet it worked, and 
brought the country through a most difficult 
period, in spite of the magnitude of the task with 
which it was faced and the fact that the Govern- 
ment, being impregnated with the pre-war 
doctrine of its excessive fallibility, but slowly 
adopted the rdle of supreme director of industry 
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It is true that the business men in general 
did not like the new régime, but that is not sur- 
prising. Thecountry, however, ought not blindly 
to accept the verdict of interested parties. It is 
important that those who have actually had the 
direction of the new policy should put the facts 
before the public; in other words, that the 
Government should publish a Report of its 
operations so far as they affect industry, showing 
the reasons for the policy adopted, and the 
results which have been achieved. Let the men 
who have controlled leather and wool, shipping 
and coal, and tea and margarine report upon 
their work. Their activities ought not to be 
condemned unheard because the business com- 
munity has the ear of the press. 

We are not asserting that the various controls 
which have been devised during the War should 
continue permanently. We are merely asking 
for an examination of the whole question, and 
protesting against the assumption—unsupported 
by anything but prejudiced evidence—that direct 
Government action in industry is bad and ought 
to be immediately suspended. ‘There have 
obviously been mistakes, both numerous and 
serious; but is there no experience of a con- 
structive kind to be gleaned from what has been 
done? The question is a serious one. We 
stand on the threshold of a new era. Was the 
economic order: we knew before the War ideal? 
Is it adequate to meet the new needs and new 
opportunities to which,owing to its suspension, it 
has not been able to adapt itself during the 
transition from pre-war to post-war days? 

Unfortunately, it appears that the Govern- 
ment has—we will not say made up its mind— 
drifted into a line of action which prejudices the 
situation. Controls have been thrown over- 
board with an almost indecent haste and without 
any consideration of the wider questions of 
policy involved. Standard ships are being dis- 
posed of, the new Government shipyards are not 
to be retained. National factories are being sold, 
on unknown terms. ‘There may be wisdom in 
this course—on the other hand, there may not. 
Further, it will be observed that the Government 
has not committed itself to the nationalization of 
the railways ; and though it is the intention to set 
up a Ministry of Ways and Communications, its 
scope and functions are undetermined. ‘lhe 
future of the electric power supply remains in 
doubt. Though, as far as can be gathered, the 
general opinion is favourable to national owner- 
ship, the Government has uttered no word as 
to its intentions. It is said, however, that 
powerful interests are already taking steps im 
the hope that electric power may become 4 
private monopoly. 

The explanation seems clear enough. The 
responsible leaders of the Government have 
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either never seriously thought about the question 
or they are too wedded to the past to take a 
detached view of industry. Amongst their pro- 
minent supporters are men who represent the 
big private interests, and there are no equally 
capable exponents of an alternative policy. Mr. 
Andrew Weir (now rejoicing in the comic-opera 
title of Lord Inverforth of Southgate) is Minister 
of Supply, and Sir Albert Stanley the President of 
the Board of Trade, to mention no others. They 
both occupy strong strategic positions in the 
Government. They are in charge of Depart- 
ments which might conceivably act injuriously to 
business interests. ‘The general attitude of the 
members of the Government on the fundamental 
questions of industrial policy is that which was 
commonly accepted before the War. 

Whilst the Government is reverting as rapidly 
as possible to the status quo ante bellum (except, 
apparently, with regard to the restoration of 
trade union practices), organized Labour is 
giving expression to its dissatisfaction with 
existing standards. It remains to be seen 
whether the pre-war industrial system will be 
able to bear the strain of Labour’s post-war 
demands. The general tendency of trade union 
thought and action is towards preventing the 
employer and the business man from again pos- 
sessing the status and authority they had in the 
past. The Government meanwhile is putting the 
Humpty Dumpty it threw off the wall back again. 
Whilst the trade unions have learnt their power 
and become more fully self-conscious under the 
stimulus of the events of the past four and a 
half years, the Government does not appear to 
have learnt anything about the organization of 
industry. Under the influence of preconceived 
ideas and interested parties it has committed 
the country to a policy which it will find 
difficult to justify, and from which it will sooner 
or later be driven. For if one thing is more 
clear than another it is that the old régime of 
private capitalism will cut a poor figure in the 
world in the future. 


Traditional History. 


of international peace is the tradition 

embodied in history, since the ordinary 
teaching of history in every nation implies that 
each nation owes its finest qualities to itself 
alone. All reasonable history is an attempt to 
make the present intelligible and the future 
manageable by reference to their source in the 
past. It follows that our reference to the past 
will be governed by our idea of what exists in 


Ter. greatest obstacle to the development 


the présent and will or should exist in the future. . 


History is based upon philosophical assumptions, 
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which are usually given the title of common 
sense. Thus the history of the English must be 
a description of the growth of what is now 
England. But what is now England? Here 
appears philosophic assumption. England is 
assumed to be an isolated, exclusive, and national 
state having occasional contacts with other 
states and nations. And this assumption is 
then justified by an account of the past which 
implicitly rests upon its correctness. Thus the 
false idea of what the modern State is results 
in a false history, and this false history is one of 
the greatest obstacles to the progress of inter- 
national organization. The tendency to co- 
operation between states is obstructed by a 
history which treats every state as though it 
were essentially isolated and independent. 

\History, thus based on an assumption as 
to the nature of the State, is an influence in 
making the State become such. It shows us 
from the very beginning either a group of men 
and women working out their own fate in a 
corner or that group in opposition to other 
groups. Hence, naturally, the mind of each 
generation is so twisted as actually to perceive 
only that State which lives on its own vitals 
or wars against foreigners ; and in action each 
generation strives to make the State what history 
made us believe the State should be. If law and 
philosophy have obstructed the statesman, history 
has done the same for the average citizen; and 
the modern State cannot be clearly conceived 
by the majority because of the false history 
which stands to them for their spiritual tradition. 
This is still more true of France and Germany 
than it is of England; but let us take England 
as a more familiar example. 

If we consider the usual history of England’s 
contact with foreign nations or of the contact of 
Englishmen with foreigners, we find that it is a 
mere record of wars and of opposition. We 
find hardly any mention of peaceful contact 
outside the frontiers of the state; and all our 
wars are reported to have been “ just” (even 
the glaring injustice of Henry V.) and nearly 
all successful. This is the explanation of a 
segregate and isolated England, for the historian 
has not yet discovered the modern world. 

England is supposed to be great because of 
its exercise of force against foreigners. The 
great men of England are those who have 
attacked foreigners, not those who have taught 
them or learnt from them. Who hears anything 
of Alcuin or Nicholas Breakspear or Duns Scotus 
or William of Ockham ? Who knows of Stephen 
Harding or John of Salisbury or Edmund Rich ? 
And in later times freebooters like Drake are given 
a greater place in the making of England than 
is given to Francis Bacon. The foreigners we 
hear most about in history are the dynasti¢ 
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opponents of MHenry VIII., Elizabeth, or 
Charles II., while Luther and Calvin were 
changing the very soul of England. And after 
the Stuarts it is difficult to find any name in 
the usual English history textbook which does 
not imply either ignorance of anything outside 
England or a childish hatred of foreigners. It is 
not strange, then, that the gallant but simple- 
minded Nelson should say that it was the duty 
of all Englishmen to hate Frenchmen. Even 
Pitt is} better known for his wars than for his 
alliances. 

The struggle of the isolation myth against the 
obvious facts in recent history would be amusing 
if its effects were not so pernicious. Many of 
our “better ”’ schools do not refer to history 
after George III. ; but those which condescend to 
recognize that history is still unfinished, continue 
to describe the foreign relations of England 
with the same implied assumption that England 
is normally isolated or that her chief relation 
with other states is that of war or preparation 
for war. There is no perception that the 
increase of interchange in goods, in investment, 
and in ideas has really created a world-system 
of closely interdependent states, and that a 
conception of history which hardly fits the 
Middle Ages is wholly inapplicable to the 
twentieth century. 

If the history of England is only the history 
of English officials, then the isolation theory is 
closer to fact ; but if it is a history of the English 

eople, then it must appear that in religion, 
intellectually, artistically, and even in the 
political sphere, the development of their civiliza- 
tion has depended at every step on an ever- 
increasing contact with citizens of other states. 
We owe half our language to foreigners; and 
neither our customs nor our laws can be ex- 
plained without reference to peaceful contact 
with citizens of other states. What would 
modern England have been without the influence 
of medizval ecclesiastics who were not English, 
without the influence of Luther and Calvin, of 
Rousseau or of Karl Marx? It might be better 
or worse, but it would certainly not be the 
England which now exists. 

England, however, is perhaps more isolated 
in its past history than other civilized states ; 
but exactly the same provincialism of view is 
embodied in the traditional history of Germany, 
France, or Italy. In every nation the develop- 
ment of the modern interdependence of nations 
is hindered by a misreading of history ; but if 
men could see how much their group owed in the 
past to foreigners, they would be iess inclined 
to believe in the myth that a “ great ” nation is 
self-sufficing. 

Traditional history, however, has not only 
misrepresented the comparative importance of 
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warlike and peaceful relations with other nations, 
it has also completely falsified the account of 
such foreign contacts as it has recorded. The 
first point is that only or chiefly the conflicting 
contacts have been mentioned; the second js 
that even these conflicting contacts have not 
been truthfully described. 

In the account of battles, no mention is ever 
made of the most prominent features of all cam- 
paigns. Apart ‘from the slaughter of foreign 
armies and the unfortunate “ casualties ” amon 
*“‘ our ” men, the record is not kept of the murder 
of old men, women, and children, in which all] 
wars abounded during the Middle Ages. The 
lust and thieving of medieval warriors of all 
nations and all ranks are not mentioned. The 
still more brutal details of the wars of the 
Renaissance and the eighteenth century are 
omitted. Plans of battles are given to children 
as though bodies of men were pawns on a chess- 
board and as though sacked cities had no in- 
habitants. The accompaniments of war are 
never described—famine in devastated lands, 
disease which follows, and brutalization of all 
who come under its influence. No _ historian 
records what was done to the wounded in all the 
long years duritig which every nation has so 
gallantly won its victories. And as for the 
results of war, one would imagine from the 
textbooks that when the campaign was ended 
everything went on just as before, if not some- 
what better: the long-drawn-out misery of 
generations after the medieval wars in France— 
this is not recorded, nor the distress and death 
among the common people of France. If it be 
said that the facts are too terrible to be recorded, 
then perhaps history is no subject for children; 
but that is no justification for pretending 
that fairy-tale is an explanation of the present 
situation. 

History, then, omits some facts, but it falsifies 
others ; for there is no history of any nation in 
which it is acknowleged to have been unsuccessful 
in war. So long as one reads only the history of 
one’s own nation this does not perhaps appear 
strange. But when it is discovered that each 
nation is being taught that almost every war it has 
waged has been successful, we begin to under- 
stand the comedy. History is the most satis- 
factory of subjects, and, as in the official 
communiqués during war, in history each side 
seems to be completely victorious. A_ belief 
in this can only be retained by excluding all 
foreign history or reading it only in carefully 
prepared editions: English if you are in England, 
German if you are in Germany. ‘To read the 
history of foreign nations from the English point 
of view is the last refuge of provincialism : it is, 
indeed, to travel abroad and to know no language 
or have no point of view but your own. But 
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this falsification of the facts induces the belief 
that each nation stands alone, beating off from 
its boundaries all the outer barbarians, and 
securing for itself that splendid self-sufficiency 
which no one can really prove either to exist 
now or ever to have existed. Thus the average 
“ educated ”’ citizen in every nation is governed 
by an idea of his own nation which is false to 
fact, but in obedience to which he is continually 
expected to act. 


As for State absolutism, this too is maintained 
by traditional history. No service of mankind 
js recorded as higher than the service of the 
State, and any act is excused which is done for 
the sake of the State. Brutal insolence is called 
statesmanship, and savage violence bravery. 'To 
fight foreigners is patriotism; to face and defy 
the social standards of one’s own nation is 
treachery. Naturally, therefore, a few tend to 
the opposite extreme of belittling or neglecting 
the importance of the nation to which they 
happen to belong. But the truth lies in plain 
statements which are not acceptable either to 
those who condemn or to those who commend 
most of the actions of any nation. And until 
we can free ourselves from a_ philosophic 
assumption as to the isolation of the State, 
we shall not begin to understand history. 
Meantime every tendency towards co-operatipn 
between nations is obstructed by the ancient 
tradition. 


For,let us suppose that history is to be an 
explanation of the origin of a political institu- 
tion, the State, which is not isolated nor sovereign 
over institutions of another order, and one which 
brings nations together rather than keeps them 
apart. In that case it must contain the record 
of the first beginnings of this new situation, 
since, under the surface of the old savage life, 
the new was gradually forming. Such a history 
will show, in the first place, how the earliest 
political institutions were developed by inter- 
dependence. Within every state, and with 
respect to subordinate political institutions for 
local government, this has been done, since it has 
long been known that the State developed by 
the interconnexion of its parts. But the history 
of this movement towards interdependence has 
commonly stopped with the appearance of the 
sovereign state. It is clear, however, that when 
the bodily form of the modern state had been 
more or less fixed in the later Renaissance, 
the real development began; for trade then 
began to flow regularly over the frontiers of 
states. 


Ideas of vital importance for the development 
of order and liberty passed from France to 
Germany and England, and from England back 
again, transformed, into France. Montesquieu 
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learnt from Bacon and Vico; Adam Smith from 
Montesquieu ; and Turgot and the pre-Revolu- 
tionary political thinkers from Adam Smith. 
In the general development of civilization, contact 
beyond the boundary of the state, or even of 
one’s own language and tradition, has been the 
most important force. The medieval scholastics 
learnt philosophy from the Moors in .Spain, 
although they could not speak their language. 
So we may trace the increase of contact both in 
the purely political sphere and in the other 
spheres which sooner or later affect the political, 
until we arrive at the normal and continuous 
contact of modern times. 


We should end, therefore, with a conception of 
historic development which would support rather 
than obstruct modern tendencies. We should 
feel that the interdependence of states and the 
co-ordination of institutions were in the nature 
of things, since it is to these that the whole 
development points. And we should prepare 
the minds of the new generation in every land for 
accepting and promoting the development of 
international peace. 


Working the Education Act. 


E regarded the Education Bill of last 
Ww year as inadequate to meet the real 
requirements of the post-war period. 
It is now, however, upon the statute book, and 
the one thing that remains to be done im- 
mediately is to make the best of it. The danger 
is that many Local Authorities—true to the 
unenlightened traditions of the past—will do the 
least possible rather than the most possible. 
There is also a likelihood that what they do will 
be done grudgingly and without imagination. 
Our Education Acts contain both compulsory 
and permissive clauses. ‘The compulsory duties 
of many Local Education Authorities are carried 
out with a minimum of vigour. The oppor- 
tunities which permissive legislation providesfare 
only too often ignored. The “ bureaucracy in 
Whitehall,” which is so frequently criticized by 
local politicians, is not the lion in the path. The 
real obstacle to educational progress is to be 
found in -the shortsightedness and the narrow, 
commercial outlook of no inconsiderable number 
of members of Education Committees. 


The future of education lies with the public. 
It is useless to gibe at the “ bureaucrats in 
Whitehall.” What is needed is strong local 
interest and the exercise of pressure upon local 
opinion. The first step should be to rescue the 
Education Committee of the local Council from 
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the position of inferiority into which it has fallen. 
It ought not to be the Cinderella amongst 
committees—the place to which new or ineffective 
councillors are consigned. We are aware that 
there are members of Education Committees who 
are imbued with a zeal for education and devote 
considerable time and energy to their duties. 
On the other hand, we are painfully conscious of 
the deficiencies and lack of real interest shown 
by most councillors in the work of the Education 
Committee. The reason presumably is that 
there is no articulate public opinion on the 
subject. It does not rouse aspirants to local 
Councils to such eloquence as does the saving of 
the rates or the folly of municipal trading. 
Clearly, therefore, the remedy is for those who 
realize the fundamental importance of education 
to educate and organize public opinion. This 
work of propaganda should be persistent. It 
opens out a wide field of activity for the Workers’ 
Educational Association. 


Local Authorities work better under the eye 
of a vigilant public. They will exercise their 
full powers under the pressure of an enlightened 
public opinion. Under the new Education Act 
the public has an opportunity of exerting its 
influence directiy upon the Education Com- 
mittee, for it is provided—Sect.4(2)—that “ before 
submitting schemes under this Act a Local 
Education Authority shall consider any repre- 
sentations made to them by parents or other 
persons or bodies of persons interested, and shall 
adopt such measures to ascertain their views as 
they consider desirable ; and the Authority shall 
take such steps to give publicity to their pro- 
posals as they consider suitable, or as the 
Board of Education may require.” It is to be 
hoped that both individuals and organizations 
will take advantage of this clause to ensure that 
there is full public discussion of future plans 
and that the greatest possible use is made of the 
powers possessed by Local Authorities. 


It should be realized that Local Education 
Authorities have wide powers for securing the 
physical well-being of those who come under 
their care by means of the provision of meals, 
medical treatment, open-air schools, holiday 
camps, &c. Very few Authorities will make the 
most of these powers. If they were effectively 
exercised the childhood of the nation would be 
vastly improved, not only physically, but in- 
tellectually and morally. What is equally im- 
portant is that it is now within the power of the 
Local Authority to raise the school-leaving age 
to 15. If this provision of the new Act is adopted 
it enables an Authority in practice to establish 
within its area compulsory secondary education, 
though not perhaps under that name. It would 
be possible for a Local Authority to organize 
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its school system so that primary education 
ceased at 11 or 12 years of age, and was followed 
by a full-time three or four years’ secondary 
course. 


But this is not all. Apart from the provision 
of continuation classes, a Local Authority may 
continue its educational work by means of 
holiday or school camps, centres and equipment 
for physical training, playing fields, &c., and— 
a phrase which may cover almost anything |— 
by “other facilities for social and physical 
training in the day or evening.” The possi- 
bilities which this section of the Act holds out to 
an Authority with imagination are infinite. 


Any one who cares to study the Act itself, or 
one of the guides to the Act which have been 
published,* will find ample scope for local activity, 
We may perhaps put in the form of questions a 
few matters upon which citizens interested in 
education should insist on getting satisfactory 
answers in the local scheme submitted by the 
Authority to the Board of Education :— 


1. Is provision made for nursery schools ? 


2. Are there effective regulations dealing with 
the employment of children ? 


3. Does the Authority intend to supply medical 
treatment to scholars in elementary, secondary, 
amd continuation schools ? 


These three questions alone will provide 
sufficient opportunity for valuable propaganda, 
for the Authorities which will work the clauses 
referring to them “ for all they are worth ” will 
be few and far between. It is surely the duty of 
all educational reformers to expound the duties 
and powers of Local Education Authorities at 
lectures and conferences, and in the press. Local 
Authorities are now engaged in formulating their 
schemes for the immediate future. It is obvious 
that the groundwork laid down now will largely 
determine the line of development during the 
next few years. The present is therefore a 
critical time, and it behoves all who are anxious 
for an improvement in popular education to 
exert their influence in their various localities 
in the direction of a generous and broadminded 
policy. Those who enthusiastically supported 
Mr. Fisher’s Bill must see that its value depends 
upon the spirit in which Local Authorities 
exercise their new responsibilities. ‘Those who 
were disappointed because the measure did not 
go further will, we feel sure, do all in their 
power to make its administration as effective as 


possible. 





* ¢.g.,‘ A Guide to the Education Act, 1918,’ by K. E. T. 
Wilkinson, with a Foreword by Arnold S. Rowntree, post 
free 1s. 7}d.; and‘ The 1918 Education Act Explained,’ by 
Arnold S. Rowntrec, post free 24¢. (‘ Athenaeum’ Literature 
Department). 
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World of Industry. 


Trade Union Notes. 


moment to write at all of the Labour 

situation; for the position of affairs is 
changing from day to day, and no one can 
prophesy what it will be by the time these Notes 
appear. At the time of writing, serious strikes 
are in progress in Belfast and London, and on 
the Clyde and North-East Coast, and there is 
every prospect that the area of these disputes 
will be extended. Moreover, a critical situa- 
tion still exists on the railways, and almost every 
important industry seems to be delivering an 
ultimatum either to its immediate employers or 
to the Government, which has so far refused 
to intervene, except on the railways. On the 
Clyde, however, there have been collisions 
with the police, followed by the arrest of 
strike leaders; and a somewhat similar posi- 
tion has existed at Belfast. In addition, the 
strike threat of the London electricians has been 
met by a Government proclamation under the 
Defence of the Realm Act. ‘The industrial 
outlook is on all hands exceedingly dark, and 
it looks as if it* might easily become very 
much darker. 


I: is extraordinarily difficult at the present 


THE most important of the disputes at present 
in progress are mainly concerned with questions 
of hours of labour. ‘The miners are demanding 
a 6-hour day, the Clyde strikers a 40-hour week, 
the Belfast men and others 44 hours, the railway 
clerks a 36-hour week, and the operative grades 
on the railways an 8-hour day inclusive of 
mealtimes. The Civil Service is seething with 
unrest owing to the renewed attempt by the 
Treasury to increase the hours of labour from 
seven to eight per day. The bakers are threaten- 
ing to strike for the abolition of nightwork, 
and the transport workers have submitted a 
national demand for a 44-hour week. The 
cotton workers have also put in a claim for 
44 hours. Hours of labour are certainly the 
paramount issue in the present unrest. The 
reasons are twofold. In the first place, there 


_is a strong demand for reduced hours in order 


to absorb in industry all the available labour, 
the civil workers as well as the demobilized 
soldiers. But there is also the strongest 
possible claim on the part of the workers for 
increased leisure, and it is absolutely certain 
that they will not consent to return to the 
conditions under which they were compelled to 
work before the War. Shorter hours are in- 
evitable, and the Government would be well 


advised to lose no further time in dealing with 
the whole question on a national basis. The 
immediate promise and early enactment of an 
Eight Hours Act for all industries would do a 
great deal to ease the situation. 


THE disputes in the shipbuilding and engineer- 
ing industries are regrettable; but they were 
foreseen. The 47-hour agreement, though it 
was ratified by a ballot vote, satisfied nobody ; 
and the terms attached to it—the most im- 
portant of which were never submitted to the 
members or even, strange as it may seem, to the 
Executives of the unions concerned—aroused a 
storm of resentment. The shipyard trade unions 
voted throughout against the acceptance of the 
agreement, and the decision of the Negotiating 
Committee that under it piecework prices should 
remain unaltered made them throw it over 
altogether. The resulting strikes are therefore 
official, so far as the shipyard unions are con- 
cerned, though not in the case of the engineers. 
The piecework prices difficulty perhaps requires 
a word of explanation. If piecework prices 
remain unaltered when hours of labour are 
reduced, the net effect is that most pieceworkers 
suffer a reduction in earnings. This is widely 
held to be contrary to the understanding that 
wages and conditions would remain unchanged 
when hours were reduced, and the Negotiating 
Committee is sharply criticized for agreeing to 
this provision, especially as it was done without 
reference back to the unions concerned. The 
demand put forward is for an increase in piece- 
work prices proportionate to the reduction in 
hours. It is, however, hardly likely that this 
alone would now settle the question, and it is 
probable that the normal working week will have 
to be further reduced. 


THE railway situation is exceedingly threaten- 
ing. There is grave discontent in the N.U.R. at 
the Government’s failure to deal promptly with 
the railwaymen’s National Programme, and the 
“ rank and file,” organized in the N.U.R. District 
Councils, threatened a national stoppage for 
February 9th; but no stoppage took place at 
that date, as negotiations were slowly pro- 
ceeding. ‘This was, of course, unofficial, but 
there can be no doubt that the N.U.R. 
officially means business, should the Government 


‘fail to give sympathetic consideration to the 


National Programme, and also to carry through 
an immediate measure of nationalization. 
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Before the unrest among the operative grades 
has come definitely to a head, a sudden crisis 
occurred among the clerical and supervisory 
staffs. The Railway Clerks’ Association, which 
now has 72,000 members, including over 5,200 
stationmasters and other supervisors, was 
refused by the Railway Executive and the 
Government both recognition of its right to 
represent the supervisory grades and considera- 
tion of its National Programme, which includes 
demands for recognized salary scales, shorter 
hours, payment for overtime and Sunday labour, 
joint control of promotion, and other important 
claims. A special conference of the R.C.A. then 
placed full powers of action in the hands of the 
Association Executive, and a complete railway 
stoppage seemed inevitable. Such an event 
would certainly have involved the whole of the 
operative grades as well as the salaried staff. 
The eleventh-hour concession of recognition by 
the Government, however, prevented this par- 
ticular dispute from coming to a head. 


THE supervisory grades on the railways have 
very substantial grievances. In many cases 
they have to work extraordinarily long hours. 
There is no overtime pay, and on quite a number 
of lines they have also to work on Sundays 
without pay. Salaries are low, and the housing 
accommodation provided is often bad. Trade 
unionism is not recognized by the companies 
among these grades, and men have recently been 
ordered to choose between their union and their 
job. Meanwhile, some of the railway companies 
have been actively encouraging a rival “‘ tame.” 
organization among the stationmasters,by allowing 
it free use of railway premises for its meetings, free 
transit of circulars over the railways, and free 
leave of absence for its members to attend 
meetings—privileges which they would not dream 
of granting to the R.C.A. or its members. The 
result of this policy has been an enormous influx 
of members into the R.C.A., and a distinct 
stiffening of attitude, especially among the 
supervisory grades. The significance of this is 
obvious ; for the R.C.A. is the first association 
effectively to bring about the unity of rank and 
file and supervisors, and so to inaugurate in the 
industrial sphere the partnership of workers by 
hand or brain which the Labour Party is en- 
deavouring to create in the political field. 


THe National Programme of the Miners’ 
Federation has attracted widespread press com- 
ment, mostly adverse. The demand for a six- 
hour day with substantially increased pay has 
been denounced as an attempt to hold the com- 
munity to ransom. But, if it is reasonable for 
all trades to demand an eight-hour day, it can 
hardly be regarded as unreasonable for the 
miners, in view of the conditions of their em- 


ployment, to ask that their hours shall be con. 
siderably shorter. One of the main niotives of 
the miners’ immediate insistence is, of course, 
the urgency of absorbing the men returning from 
the colours without creating widespread unem- 
ployment. A general temporary reduction of 
hours until trade revives is an expedient that has 
much to recommend it. 


THE papers have been full, as usual, of denun- 
ciations of the unconstitutional action of certain 
sections in the trade union movement, and the 
Government has once again proclaimed its 
intention of giving full support to the constitu- 
tional authority of the trade union executives, 
It is indeed regrettable that the Labour Move- 
ment should be constantly at the mercy of 
unconstitutional action; but it requires to be 
pointed out that this unsatisfactory state of 
affairs is largely the result of the bad constitution 
and organization of trade unionism at present. 
Trade union machinery has not yet adapted itself 
to the new workshop movements which have 
sprung up during the last few years. But it is 
certain that until it does adapt itself by making 
workshop organization an integral and important 
part of its machinery, unconstitutional action 
will continue and even extend its scope. It is 
no use merely to denounce the shop stewards, 
when the plain fact is that the growth of their 
power is mainly due to the weakness and un- 
representative character of official trade unionism. 
It is also clear that there can be no real straighten- 
ing out of trade union policy until amalgamations 
on a large scale have been carried through. 


THE greatest need in the Labour Movement 
at the present time is for a concerted policy to 
co-ordinate and reconcile the programmes of the 
various industries. The ‘Triple Alliance of 
Miners, Railwaymen, and Transport Workers 
has made a beginning in this direction by pro- 
viding for mutual assistance and the exchange of 
programmes. But the Triple Alliance is still a 
sectional body, whereas what is needed is a 
general co-ordination covering all trades. The 
day of this still seems a long way off, unless, 
indeed, it is hastened by the rapid march of 
events. If trade unionists do not set their house 
in order soon, they will find themselves pre- 
cipitated into a crisis which will force them into 
doing what they have not done of their own 
accord. It is no longer possible for the Labour 
Movement to be content with the old sectional 
methods ; for the various industries are now so 
bound up together that a general policy 1s 
absolutely essential to success. If co-ordination 
is not accomplished by official trade unionism, 
rank-and-file movements are bound to spread and 
to accumulate more and more power into theif 
hands. C, 
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Adventures in Books. 


Gwynn observes in his happily named 

collection of essays ‘ For Second Reading ’ 
(Dublin, Maunsel), is a habit which everybody 
condemns and practises, so that an annotated 
catalogue of bedside books would probably be 
well received. I am not sure that all of the 
books which Captain Gwynn has employed as 
sleeping draughts would serve that purpose for 
general use. He makes, it is true, a sharp 
distinction between the many books that have 
forced him unwillingly to somnolence and those 
few that have helped him to go to sleep, includ- 
ing among the latter books which when read for 
the first time have kept him awake, but which 
are now so familiar to him that they “can 
reduce into tranquil quiescence a brain that 
insists upon working on when bidden to cease.” 

* * * * * 


CarLYLE’s ‘ French Revolution,’ Jane Austen, 
Thackeray, and Scott have performed this office 
for Captain Gwynn. The first of these would, I 
fancy, be to most people less of an anodyne than 
of a stimulus which even familiarity would hardly 
subdue. The others belong to the category of 
what Horace Walpole called “ lounging books,’” 
and are therefore good bedside companions, with 
of course the qualification that you must have 
read them before. ‘“ Dumas,” Captain Gwynn 
adds, “I think, would do as well, or Fielding. 
But your modern masters, stripped and pared 
like Stevenson, or like Meredith, packed with 
hard thinking, are not for those uses. The 
older, happier, more genial creations are those 
to which I at least owe specially, for this gift of 
forgetfulness, my thanks and blessing.” 

* * * ¥ * 


R eroen in bed, as Captain Stephen 


Wit this I entirely agree, but why confine 
our bedside companions to fiction? Boswell, 
Lockhart’s ‘ Scott,’ and the long, leisurely bio- 
graphies can be put to this purpose, if you have 
them in a sufficient number of volumes to enable 
each to be easily held in the hand. The English 
letter-writers, too, have much to recommend 
them—Horace Walpole, Cowper, Byron, and 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Lady Mary, by 
the way, must have read in bed. She told the 
Countess of Bute that she had occupied herself 
“night and day” with the parcel of books that 
had been sent her, and “‘ was such an old fool 
as to weep over Clarissa Harlowe, like any 
milkmaid of sixteen over the ballad of the 
fon fh Fall.” ‘ Clarissa’ is, indeed, almost an 
ideal book to read in bed. “I like those great 
still books,” Tennyson said of it, ‘ and I wish 


there were a great novel in hundreds of volumes 
that I might go on and on.” Provided the plot 
were not exciting and the going was smooth, 
this is the sort of bedside book that everybody 
would like to have. 

*% ¥* * ¥ * 


To ask for it is, of course, to cry for the moon, 
but I am reminded of what is not at all a bad 
substitute by Mr. Arthur Tilley’s ‘ Selections 
from Sainte-Beuve’ (Cambridge University 
Press). Sainte- Beuve’s ‘ Causeries du Lundi,’ 
‘Nouveaux Lundis,’ ‘ Premiers Lundis,’ and 
‘Portraits Littéraires ’ fill thirty-four volumes ; 
and when these are ended there are the ‘ Portraits 
Contemporains,’ the ‘ Chateaubriand,’ and the 
‘ Port-Royal ’ still to fall back upon. And these 
hundreds of monographs are an inexhaustible 
mine for the reader who enjoys the precious 
treasure of curiosity. They cover an immense 
range, and are written in an easy and unpreten- 
tious style. ‘‘ You often catch yourself wonder- 
ing why it is you are interested, so matter-of-fact 
is his narrative,” says Mr. Birrell. ‘“‘ The dates 
of the births and deaths of his authors, the facts 
as to their parentage and education, are placed 
before you with stern simplicity....A noisy 
author is as bad as a barrel-organ ; a quiet one 
is as refreshing as a long pause in a foolish 
sermon.”- He could have added that Sainte- 
Beuve is a writer who interests you, but does 
not prevent you from falling asleep. 

* * * * * 


Mr. Titvey’s little book is an admirable 
introduction to a critic whom nearly every critic 
has praised. ‘‘ En France, et dans ce siecle,” was 
Taine’s verdict, ‘‘ Sainte-Beuve a été un des cing 
ou six serviteurs les plus utiles del’esprit humain.”’ 
His was eminently “ the fullest mind in the nine- 
teenth century,” in the opinion of his English 
biographer, and Professor Saintsbury, usually 
sparing in his superlatives, declares that Sainte- 
Beuve’s criticism ‘offers itself with almost 
every advantage and facility to the reader. 
It has to the full those superficial attractions 
of ‘ readableness’’ which have given to French 
criticism its popular position.” 

* * * oe * 

MATTHEW ARNOLD, as his readers know, owed 
much to Sainte-Beuve and was ready to acknow- 
ledge the debt. In an appreciation written 
when Sainte-Beuve died in 1869, he contended 
that first-rate work in criticism has a permanent 
value greater than that of. any but first-rate 
works of poetry and art, and that Sainte-Beuve’s 
criticism may be called first-rate. ‘‘ Five-and- 
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twenty years ago it would have seemed absurd, 
in France, to place Sainte-Beuve, as a French 
author, on a level with Lamartine. Lamartine 
had at that time still his vogue, and, though 
assuredly no Moliére or Milton, had for the time 
of his vogue the halo which properly surrounds 
none but great poets like these. To this Sainte- 
Beuve cannot pretend, but what does Lamartine 
retain of it now?” Materials for an answer to 
this question are to be found in the two bulky 
volumes of Mr. H. Remsen Whitehouse’s ‘ The 
Life of Lamartine ’ (Fisher Unwin). They form 
a monument to Lamartine’s memory, erected by 
an English admirer, and cannot be neglected by 
students of the French literature and French 
politics of the first half of the nineteenth century. 
Mr. Whitehouse has been untiring in his re- 
searches. Every relevant fact is brought to light, 
and as he has had access to the documents 
possessed by the Lamartine family and to some 
collections of private letters and papers not 
previously published, his biography will almost 
certainly be* the definitive one, at any .rate 
in English. Perhaps an answer to Matthew 
Arnold’s question may be found in the fact that 
two or three biographies of Lamartine have 
appeared in English, and only one of Sainte- 
Beuve, and that there are books on Lamartine 
both in the series of ‘‘ Classiques Populaires ”’ 
and of “‘ Grands Ecrivains Frangais,” neither of 
which has as yet published a volume on Sainte- 
Beuve. 
* * + * _* 

JupGED as a man of letters, Lamartine has 
suffered with posterity from his extreme fluency 
and his inability to restrain his pen. He lacked 
the scruple of artistic perfection; his rhymes 
are often bad, his thought misty and vague, 
and his style melancholy and meek. He has 
written lines that are still graceful and touching, 
but most of his verse is meandering, mellifluous, 
and monotonous. Monotony, according to Mr. 
Eccles, is indeed, “in a particular sense, an 
essential part of his charm: he had movement 
without variety ; and he is a master of periods 
rather than of rhythms.” As a writer of prose, 
his tendency to placid narrative makes him often 
dull. As a public man (and this Mr. White- 
house’s narrative brings clearly out), he was one 
of the most chivalrous and self-effacing characters 
to be found among the statesmen and politicians 
of his time. His vogue, which had almost 
vanished when Matthew Arnold wrote, received 
a fresh stimulus from the celebration of his 
centenary in 1890, and Mr. Whitehouse ends his 
book with the assertion that ‘“ Lamartine has 
come into his own again.” © 

* * ‘ « 

WHEN two American critics, not lightly to be 

suspected of having joined in a conspiracy for 
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that purpose, are found within the same month 
pouring contempt upon the .British public fo; 
their neglect over a period of thirty years of an 
English writer, there is reason to believe that the 
neglected writer is one upon whom it might be 
worth while at least to leave a card. The 
American critics in this case are Mr. Vincent 
Starrett and Mr. J. B. Cabell, and the writer 
they wish to bring to our notice is Mr. Arthur 
Machen. Both of them contrast the neglect 
shown to Mr. Machen’s books with the reputa- 
tions gained by manifestly inferior novelists, 
“Here in a secluded library,” exclaims Mr. 
Cabell in an acute and original study of the 
relations between literature and life, called 
‘Beyond Life’ (New York, McBride), “is no 
place to speak of the thirty years’ neglect that 
has been accorded to Mr. Arthur Machen: it 
is the sort of crime that ought to be discussed in 
the Biblical manner from the house-top.” And 
in a little book bearing the title of ‘ Arthur 
Machen: a Novelist of Ecstasy and Sin’ 
(Chicago, Hill) Mr. Starrett pronounces its 
subject to be “ the outstanding artist of his time, 
and one of the great masters of all time,’ whose 
‘‘ apotheosis will begin after his death.” With 
humble pride I am able to assert that I, moi qui 
parle, have not been guilty of contributing to this 
neglect, and I can assure readers that, though 
they may think Mr. Starrett’s eulogy extrava- 
gant, and his description of Mr. Machen as “a 
novelist of sin”’ misleading, he is a writer who 
deserves to be read. If you enjoy Poe and the 
fiction of the horrible, ‘ A House of Souls’ will 
give you the thrill you like. 


* * * * * 


LAMB speaks of “ things in book’s clothing.” 
Sometimes real books enter the world in disguise. 
Here, for example, wearing the forbidding garb 
of a volume of learned transactions, is Dr. F. J. 
Powicke’s ‘ A Puritan Idyll, or the Rev. Richard 
Baxter’s Love Story’ (Manchester University 
Press). It tells for the first time all that is 
known about the marriage of Richard Baxter to 
Margaret Charlton, a girl twenty-five years 
younger than himself, and shows Baxter in the 
unexpected guise of an ardent lover. After 
nineteen years of wedded life, Margaret Baxter 
died, and it is characteristic of her husband that 
he sought an anodyne for his grief by writing 
four biographies—of his wife, of his stepmother, 
of his housekeeper, and of his mother-in-law— 
during the following six weeks. All of these 
were thrown aside except that of his wife, from 
which unhappily, acting on the advice of friends, 
he left out the “‘ occasions and inducements ”’ of 
his marriage. But notwithstanding this handi- 
cap, Dr. Powicke adds an engaging chapter to 
Baxter’s biography. INDICATOR. 
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Reviews. 
LABOUR AND ITS ASPIRATIONS. 


Tyere are many people, both in industry 
and out of it, who are pleading hard for 
a new unity in industry. Their views 
are based partly on the false analogy of 
“ the brotherhood of the trenches,” and 
artly on a desire for peace and quietness. 
ese people of goodwill are strengthened 
in their convictions—if convictions they 
can be called—by the fact that some 
Labour men and some employers appar- 
ently see eye toeye. They regard it as 
roof of the soundness of their attitude 
that some Labour men have seen the 
error of their ways and come within the 
fold of industrial brotherhood. 

But though goodwill may be an 
excellent thing, it is no substitute for 
knowledge, and the radical defect of the 
new synthesis is that it bubbles over 
with goodwill and sentiment—much of 
it sincere, but much of it of dubious 
quality—and lacks knowledge. Mr. 
Cole’s new volumes* may be heartily 
recommended to all who search for an 
understanding of the mainsprings of 
Labour policy and of the groundwork 
of Labour organization. 


In his volume on ‘ Labour in the 
Commonwealth’ the reader will find a 
valuable contribution to the restatement 
of those fundamental aims to which 
the more articulate sections of the 
Labour movement are endeavouring to 
give expression. Labour is not a com- 
modity ; labour-power is not the only 
possession of the worker. The essential 
fact to be grasped about Labour is its 
humanity. Its demands are demands 
dictated by human needs. Its goal is 
freedom, not the evolution of the 
economic superman. Mr. Cole’s analysis, 
as he would himself admit, is not 
complete, but it brings out clearly the 
place which Labour should occupy in 
the commonwealth and the inevitable 
changes which must be wrought in the 
organization of society before Labour 
can attain to freedom and win its 
rightful place in the complex life of the 
community. His treatment, for ex- 
ample, of international relations, the 
character of the modern State, and 
education, throws light upon the im- 





Commonwealth. By 


*Labour in the 
G. D. H. Cole. (Headley Bros., 
5s. 6d. net.) 


An Introduction to Trade Unionism. By 


G. D. H. Cole. (Fabian Research 
Department and Allen & Unwin, 
55. net.) 

The Payment of Wages. By G. D. H. 
Cole. (Fabian Research Department 
and Allen & Unwin, 6s. net.) 
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plications of modern Labour policy, 
and should dispose for good of the 
arguments of those who desire to see a 
new brotherhood established in the 
existing industrial system on the basis 
of a minimum wage and welfare super- 
vision. 

In his ‘Introduction to Trade 
Unionism’ Mr. Cole brings us into the 
very midst of the trade union movement. 
The reader unfamiliar with this im- 
portant side of our national life will be 
struck by its complexity and variety. 
He will feel that, cumbrous though its 
organization may be, the trade union 
movement is a living institution working 
out its own salvation. Mr. Cole is to 
be thanked for explaining to the outside 
world the growth and goal of the shop 
stewards’ movement—that modern ex- 
pression of youthful Labour’s aspira- 
tions. Those who will take the trouble 
to follow Mr. Cole’s treatment of the 
subject and to consult the works in- 
dicated in his bibliography will realize 
the futility of attempting to deflect trade 
unionism from its course by a flood of 
goodwill, and the necessity for an 
industrial reorganization based upon 
human rather than economic values. 

Mr. Cole’s volume on ‘ The Payment 
of Wages’ is an antidote of a different 
kind to the sentimental reformers. Mr. 
Schloss’s ‘ Methods of Industrial Re- 
muneration ’ has hitherto held the field. 
Mr. Cole writes at a much later date, 
and, moreover, writes from the angle of 
the trade union movement. His study 
of wage-payment merits careful con- 
sideration, and will assuredly become the 
handbook of those who desire to be 
instructed in the complexities of the 
methods of industrial remuneration. 
Increased output and payment by 
results form an important part of the 
programme of those who are calling for a 
new industrial unity, and it is essential, 
therefore, that the implications of their 
proposals should be clearly understood. 
Mr. Cole’s analysis of the various 
methods of wage- payment, his ex- 
planation of the reasons for their 
applicability or otherwise to different 
industries and processes, and his treat- 
ment of the machinery of wage - deter- 
mination should be sufficient to convince 
benevolent amateurs of the difficulties 
of the subject and the folly of attempting 
any simple solution. They may also be 
driven to see that even wages problems 
are not purely economic questions, 
and that there is a trade union point 
of view on the problems of remunera- 
tion which is slowly unfolding, and 
which is fundamentally irreconcilable 
with the maintenance of the present 
industrial system. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Cole’s 
new volumes will be widely read, if 
for no other reason than that the 
Labour standpoint and its implications 
must be understood by both friend and 
foe alike. 
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THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


THE League of Nations was not first 
conceived during the hostilities which 
have recently ceased. It is an old idea, 
But it has had a new and very remark- 
able development during the War, since 
it is now the accepted policy of those 
who hold political power, such as 
President Wilson, or of those who have 
lately held it, such as Viscount Grey. 
General Smuts in his new pamphlet 
ranges himself with these; and the 
collection of papers entitled ‘ Problems 
of the International Settlement’ gives 
us similar opinions and arguments from 
men of standing in France, Norway, 
Austria, and Holland. To the mind 
of the majority, however, President 
Wilson is the most prominent of the 
new internationalists; and the only 
regret we can feel at the magnificence 
of the recent edition of his addresses is 
that the majority of readers will hardly 
be able to acquire them in that form. 
But the volume should be in every 
library, public or educational.* 

It is well to remember that a League 
was planned long ago by a great poli- 
tician, William, Lord of Chiévres; it 
was suggested by scholars like Emeric 
de Cruce and idealists like Rousseau 
and Kant. And always, since perhaps 
its earliest appearance in the work of 
Petrus de Bosco, it has held the imagina- 
tion at the conclusion of great wars. 
Shall we too fail to establish it? That 
depends upon the understanding of such 
work as President Wilson’s by the 
majority of men and women. The 
President has the gift of clear and noble 
speech ; and in the volume now before 
us we can follow the development of his 
thought from the Mexican crisis of 
August, 1913, until the great war speech 
of April 6, 1918. The main lines of 
that development are familiar, but 
perhaps it may be worth while to note 
some of the most striking features of 
President Wilson’s method and manner. 
He is sometimes laughed at by cynics 
for his continual expression of lofty 
sentiments, and he does indeed stand 
apart from other political figures in this 
habit. He knows, however, what he is 
doing. “The one thing,” he says, 
“which the world cannot permanently 
resist is the moral force of great and 
triumphant convictions.” Or, again : 
“It is a very perilous thing to determine 
the foreign policy of a nation in the 
terms of material interest.” And these 
sentiments have already had practical 
effect in the creation of a unity of 
sentiment in North and South America 
such as no former President had even 
hoped to see. All the earlier speeches 
in the volume under review are ex- 





*President Wilson’s Foreign Policy : 
Messages, Addresses, Papers. Edited 
by J. B. Scott. (New York, Oxford 
University Press, 15s. net.) 
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agen of the meaning of America. 
he name stands for a new world in 
international affairs and a first essay in 
the League of Nations. But the whole 
volume will doubtless become a classic. 
It is nobly printed and produced. 


The papers collected under the title 
of ‘Problems of the International 
Settlement * are generally more aca- 
demic than President Wilson’s speeches ; 
but they are academic in the best sense. 
There is a valuable essay by Dr. Alfred 
Fried on ‘ International Co-operation,’ 
arguing that we must transform not 
merely the method of settling disputes, 
but the very character of the disputes. 
The basis for this transformation. he 
finds in pre-war international adminis- 
tration and in such institutions as the 
Pan-American Union, to which many 
of President Wilson’s addresses refer. 
There are also short papers by Dr. 
Lange of Norway and Dr. Schiicking on 
the Hague Conferences; on ‘ Arbitra- 
tion,’ by Dr. Lammasch ; and on ‘ The 
Freedom of the Seas,’ by Mikael Lie of 
Norway. The volume forms an ex- 
cellent summary of non-British views 
on international policy, and all these 
views indicate the League of Nations as 
the only possible solution of the problem 
of war. 


The short essay by General Smuts 
on ‘ The League of Nations ’¢ takes the 
plan forward to another stage. It is, 
as it is called on its title-page, a practical 
suggestion, and it has the great merit 
of definiteness. So many schemes for 
the League of Nations are vague 
generalizations or indefinite statements 
as to possible disputes that it is a relief 
to read a statement which is based 
upon the idea of a League as an ad- 
ministrative organization for normal 
times. The leading conception is that 
of a League of Nations controlling the 
formation of new States east of the 
Rhine, and there is a discussion of the pro- 
blems of conscription and armaments. 
The suggestions are forcible and _per- 
suasive, but they cannot be accepted as 
they stand, although they may form an 
excellent starting-point for the League’s 
programme. General Smuts is skilful 
in omissions. Conscript armies are to 
be abolished or limited, but no word is 
said as to the British navy. Again, the 
adoption of an attitude of guardianship 
is dangerous even to the guardians. 
Are the British, French, and Americans 
to lay down the law for the rest of the 
world ? If so, there will be no League, 
but only a new Holy Alliance. But it 
is difficult to see how this can be avoided 





* Problems of the International Settlement. 
Introduction by G. Lowes Dickinson. 
(Allen & Unwin, 6s. net.) 

+The League of Nations: a Practical 
Suggestion. By Lieut.-General J. C. 
Smuts. (Hodder & Stoughton, 67. 
net.) 
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if General Smuts’s plan for Central 
Europe is adopted. The intention, 
however, is excellent. The establish- 
ment of settled government is, indeed, a 
necessary preliminary to international 
organization; and peace at home is a 
better basis for political and social 
progress than the continual slaughter or 
intimidation of minorities. President 
Wilson, General Smuts, and the other 
writers whose work is now before us 
need the help and understanding of all 
men of goodwill; and we must sink our 
minor differences -if we are not to fail 
again, as our forefathers failed, to 
establish a League of Nations. 


NEW FACTS ABOUT MEREDITH. 


Mr. ELis’s book* is not for hero- 
worshippers. People who consider it 
disastrous to become acquainted with 
a hero will find their belief amply con- 
firmed in these pages. Meredith more 
than most men seems to have been 
spotted with small unlovely faults, and 
Mr. Ellis has painted him “ with the 
warts.” The Meredith who was as 
great almost as a legendary figure a few 
years ago is hard to guess at here. 
There is more of him in the short study 
that Mr. MacCarthy gave us in ‘ Rem- 
nants’ than in Mr. Ellis’s whole book. 
Mr. Ellis makes an absorbingly interest- 
ing volume out of his revelations, 
however, and as a result of them many 
people will turn again to the novels with 
as much excitement as if they were 
detective stories. 

Meredith seems to have been an extra- 
ordinary mixture of secrecy and exuber- 
ance. His loves he told with what we 
consider a really dismaying frankness 
(as when he writes of his affianced bride : 
“I write with my beloved beside me ; 
my thrice darling—of my body, my 
soul, my song! I have never loved a 
woman and felt love grow in me. This 
clear and lovely nature doubles mine. 
And she has humour, my friend. She 
is a charming companion, as well as 
the staunchest heart and fairest mis- 
tress”). His hatreds and shames he 
walled up in blank silence. Only in his 
books did he tell them. There he 
ridicules and reveals himself, and now 
Mr. Ellis comes with documentary 
evidence to enlarge both the ridiculous- 
ness and the revelation. Many people 
as they read this book will feel not unlike 
the accomplices of Paul Pry. The facts 
of Meredith’s birth and first marriage 
were his chief mysteries, and Mr. Ellis 
relates them fully for the first time. 

Meredith was the son and the grandson 
of tailors. He was brought up in 





*George Meredith : his Life and Friends 
in Relation to his Work. By S. M. 
Ellis (Grant Richards, 21s. net.) 
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Portsmouth over the tailor’s shop, 
Both father and grandfather were tailors 
of an unusual kind, however. Not only 
were they remarkably handsome men; 
the father belonged to the local Literary 
and Philosophical Society ; the grand. 
father in his day kept horses, hunted 
and carried out a successful masquerade 
for one glorious season at Bath, where 
he represented himself to be a marquis, 
The Meredith family was clearly jn. 
clined to toploftiness. Mr. Ellis sug. 
gests that Meredith’s reserve about these 
amusing ancestors of his (a reserve that 
extended even to the census paper, where 
he described the place of his birth ag 
“ near Petersfield ”) was due not to mere 
snobbery, but to the fact that he had 
been unhappy at home and wished to 
obliterate a painful memory. Mr, 
Ellis quotes in contradiction of his 
theory, however, Meredith’s views on 
his own position as stated in ‘ Evan 
Harrington’: ‘“ Tailordom triumphant 
was bearing its victim at a rattling pace, 
to settle him, and seal him for ever out 
of the ranks of gentlemen: Society, 
meantime, howling exclusion to him in 
the background: ‘Out of our halls, 
degraded youth.’ ” 

Meredith, we may be sure, had no 
intention of repeating his father’s 
destiny. In a world of snobs he knew 
that as a tailor’s son he could not 
indulge his tastes or display his powers 
without hearing a shout of derision, 
His originality as a writer was enough 
to cause him to be mocked and hated in 
any case.. He did not wish to provide 
his tormentors with a ready-made sneer, 
Now, with his glory established, it is his 
secrecy, and not his secret, that makes 
him seem a ludicrous and pretentious 
person; and that he was aware of the 
falseness of the position he had adopted 
is shown in the “ideal” ending of 
‘Evan Harrington.’ In reality no 
high-born lady sought her lover in the 
tailor’s shop, and Meredith’s father, 
whose story Evan’s is, contented himself 
with marrying the charming daughter 
of Michael MacNamara, who kept the 
public-house round the corner. The 
truth, and the knowledge that he was 
ashamed of the truth, must have galled 
Meredith. All sorts of rumours became 
current about his birth; and his hand- 
some, swaggering presence was fathered 
upon George IV. or William IV. by 
some people (people with, we cannot help 
feeling, a poor sense of physiognomy), 
by others upon Bulwer Lytton. One 
cannot doubt that as his grandfather 
provided him with material for the 
““ Great Mel,” so he himself was the 
origin of that masterpiece of impostors, 
“Richmond Roy.” 

In ‘ Modern Love’ Meredith has told 
the story of his first marriage, and told 
it as no mere facts can tell it. But 
here again we find his ideal of con- 
duct, indicated in those sonnets 80 
full of pity, at variance with his 
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conduct in real life. Mr. Ellis tells 
us that Meredith’s first wife was a 
daughter of Thomas Love Peacock, that 
she was a beautiful and witty widow 
when Meredith met her, that she shared 
his literary tastes and also his expensive 
ones, that she was nine years older than 
Meredith, that she refused him six 
times, and that after some years of 
increasing unhappiness, the harassments 
of bills and dying infants, she ran away 
with another man. When she lay dying 
a few years later Meredith refused to 
visit her. Her name slipped into 
oblivion. Her son, Arthur, became 
Meredith’s idol, and remained so until 
the second marriage. Then came 
estrangement for which neither father 
nor son was solely to blame. There 
seems something strangely harsh in 
Meredith’s nature, however, when one 
reads that he would not attend his 
son’s funeral. Out of these loves and 
distresses came, besides ‘ Modern Love,’ 
the inspiration of ‘The Ordeal of 
Richard Feverel’; but in real life 
Meredith did not speak of them. He 
walled them up somewhere at the back 
of his mind with the tailor’s shop, and 
who knows what other griefs? They 
were among his failures. 

The Meredith who appeared in the 
light of day was an exuberant, striding, 
laughing fellow who enjoyed his food 
and made good friends. How splendid 
he was as a private entertainer Mr. 
Ellis shows us in the letters that he 
wrote to his friend Sir William Hardman 
—whom he nicknamed “ Friar Tuck,” 
while he himself was “‘ Robin.” Here, 
for instance, is a burlesque madrigal 
written from Copsham Cottage, the 
Surrey residence that provided the 
background, Mr. Ellis tells us, for 
* Sandra Belloni,’ “‘ Tuck ” having failed 
to keep an appointment :— 


Since Tuck is faithless found, no more 
I'll trust in man or maid ; 

I'll sit me down a hermit hoar, 
Alone in Copsham shade. 


The sight of all I shun 
Far spying from The Mound ; 
I'll be at home no more 
Since Tuck, 
Since Tu-a Tu-a Tu-a 
Tu-a Tuck, 
Since Tuck is faithless found. 


Undoubtedly Meredith was ‘at his 
best in company. In the home we see 
hi-a a discontented, restless man, his 
pleasure cramped by the stress of life 
on a moderate income, touchy as to 
whether he is considered a gentleman, 
furious with his critics, almost incapable 
of adapting his talents to any com- 
mercial use, and making such unfor- 
tunate efforts to that end as to contri- 
bute Tory articles to The Ipswich 
t It was a pity, we cannot but 
think, that he did not compromise his 
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literary tastes rather than his political 
opinions. As publisher’s reader for 
Chapman & Hall he seems obstinately 
to have confused his office with the 
function of some such institution as 
the Académie Frangaise. Among his 
rejections were ‘East Lynne,’ ‘The 
Heavenly Twins,’ and works by “ best 
sellers” of the day: “ Ouida” and 
Mrs. Lynn Linton. . We are com- 
pelled to admire the patience of the 
publishers rather than Meredith’s dis- 
crimination. He was like a professor who 
should insist upon marking all the “ pass 
papers” as if they were meant for 
“ honours.” 

As a bon-viveur, a member of what 
he called “ Champagne-Loo”’ parties, 
or of the simplest picnics where cold 
sausages were the chief article of diet, 
he was incomparable. He had the 
gift of “ lighting up ” a gathering with 
his wit, just as Dickens did with his 
geniality. This book is full of examples 
of Meredith’s wit. We wish it did not 
abound to an equal extent with ex- 
amples of his love of eating. That cold 
Sausages were not his usual fare is 
shown in the amusing dialogue that he 
wrote between himself and his friend 
Maurice Fitzgerald, the model for the 
“‘ wise youth ” in‘ Richard Feverel.’ It 
begins: ‘“‘ Oyster soup is out of the 
question with cod and oysters to 
follow. It must be brown. But if 
the veal doesn’t come from Brighton ! 
Good G— ! what a set of heathens these 
people are!....The pheasant opposite 
you. I'll take the plover,” and so on. 
This dialogue clearly belongs to the 
period succeeding Meredith’s first 
marriage, though Mr. Ellis includes it in 
the earlier part of his volume. It was 
evidently written at the time of the 
letter to Hardman that runs: “ Our 
life is monstrous. My breakfast would 
supply a workhouse ; my luncheons are 
equal to the refections of four fat friars ; 
my dinner would satiate the soul of a 
ticket-of-leave man.” 

Dining was not pure fun to Meredith, 
however. It had its grimly serious 
side, as is shown in his frequent com- 
plaints of bad cooks; and there is a recipe 
in one of his letters that throws new 
light, as they say, upon the author of the 
*‘ Lark Ascending.’ ‘ A bottom of juicy 
steak,” it goes, “ topped by 2 doz. 4 
bearded oysters, topped by 1 doz. 


_larks....I have an idea,” he adds, 


“that two kidneys might be intro- 
duced.” 

That Mr. Ellis’s book is an absorbing 
one may be guessed from these extracts, 
and if we are often puzzled as to where 
in real life the great heart and soul of 
Meredith hid themselves, there are 
always ‘Love in a Valley,’ ‘The 
Egoist,* and ‘ Vittoria’ to remind us. In 
all the examples of his prose that Mr. 
Ellis quotes, side by side with inglorious 
personal matters, we are conscious of 
the shining strength of Meredith’s 
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genius. He saw beauty as no other 
prose writer has seen it. We need the 
exhilaration of his works to comfort our 
damped spirits after the perusal of his 
life. He is his own best antidote. 


POETS OF YESTERDAY AND 
TO-DAY. 


A NEW volume of Ward’s ‘ English 
Poets,’* appearing simultaneously with 
an account of the advance of English 
poetry in the twentieth century,t will 
prompt many readers to attempt a 
sort of stocktaking of recent poetry. We 
cannot afford space here for the detailed 
statement of profit and loss required by 
such an audit, and must confine our- 
selves to more or less casual remarks 
suggested by these books and an antho- 
logy of modern American poetry.} 


The first volume of the standard 
English anthology covered the period 
from Chaucer to the close of the 
Elizabethan age; the second and third 
covered respectively the seventeenth 
and the eighteenth century ; the fourth 
went little beyond the first half of the 
nineteenth century; and the volume 
now before us ends with Rupert Brooke, 
thus coming down to the eve of to-day. 
There are a number of poets still alive 
who will, presumably, be admitted (we 
hope at a distant date) to this fellowship 
with the classics. Room will perhaps 
be found for them in a new edition of the 
present volume, a quarter of which is 
taken up by a reprint of the selections 
from Browning, Arnold, and Tennyson 
which first appeared as an appendix to 
vol. iv. A volume that includes the 
choice work of William Morris, Swin- 
burne, William Barnes, Christina 
Rossetti, Coventry Patmore, Meredith, 
Stevenson, and Francis Thompson is 
not lacking in splendour. But when we 
reach the date 1915, the year Rupert 
Brooke died, the sketchiness and in- 
adequacy of the representation of recent 
poetry make us feel what a pity it is 
that there are so many objections to 
printing examples from living poets in 
such a collection. 

Yet it is obvious, unless we maintain 
that fine poetry was more plentiful in 
the nineteenth century than in Shake- 





*The English Poets: Selections with 
Critical Introductions by Various 
Writers. Edited by Thomas Hum- 
phry Ward. Vol. V. (Macmillan & 
Co., tos. 6d. net.) 

+The Advance of English Poetry in the 
Twentieth Century. By William Lyon 
Phelps. (New York, Dodd & Mead, 
$1.50.) 

{Modern American Verse. Compiled by 
Roma Claire. (Westall & Co., 6s. net.} 
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speare’s time, that the editor has been 
more and more generous in awarding the 
order of merit as he came down to our 
own era. This is as it should be. 
Dateless as the greatest poetry of ,all 
admittedly is, the strength of the poet’s 
appeal to his own generation must be 
recognized. Only the classics, only the 
great masters, are admitted to the 
National Gallery ; but to the “ Tate,” 
the gallery of modern British art, the 
standard of admission is not so exacting. 

It will be an advantage to have the 
three Mid-Victorian poets restored to 
their place in the earlier volume, or— 
better still—to have chronological rela- 
tions between the two volumes re- 
adjusted ; for Ward’s ‘ English Poets’ 
is much more than a collection of elegant 
extracts—it is one of our best histories 
of English poetry. Though the intro- 
ductory articles, several of which are the 
finest appreciations extant of the writers 
who are their subject, do not make it 
their business to trace movements or 
demarcate groups and schools, such a 
chronology of typical passages, with the 
biographical and critical aids vouch- 
safed, forms a much better introduction 
to the study of literature than the 
ordinary textbook. 

There is much to be said for reversing 
the usual plan of studying literature and 
literary history—and, for the matter of 
that, any kind of history—and reading 
it backwards. Why should not the 
young student be given some acquaint- 
ance first with the poets treated by 
Prof. Phelps—with Sir William Watson, 
Messrs. Kipling, Noyes, de la Mare, and 
Housman, and Brooke and Flecker ? 
Are Messrs. Hardy, Yeats, and Masefield, 
or Henley and Synge, too modern? 
The advantage of leading the student 
gradually back to Chaucer from the poets 
who write expressly for him, rather than 
beginninz with Chaucer or perhaps 
* Beowulf,’ is that there is less likelihood 
of a collapse of interest before the next 
stage is reached, which may be Cynewulf 
or Lydgate. At any rate, the experi- 
ment is worth making in the case of the 
new volume. Notice the different effect 
of ending with Tennyson, Arnold, and 
Browning, instead of beginning with 
them. There is probably a net gain in 
historical insight. 

The most illustrious of the poets 
included by Mr. Ward are enumerated 
above. Let us now enumerate some of 
those omitted from the two volumes 
dedicated to the nineteenth century. 
Strode and Traherne were ignored in 
the earlier volumes, probably from the 
same cause as Blake was ignored by 
Henry Morley in his ‘ First Sketch ’ and 
by Andrew Lang in his ‘ History of 
English Literature,’ both works of 


considerable dimensions that duly re- 
corded scores of less important writers. 
Lang also failed to mention William 
Barnes, which may have been a matter 
of taste. 
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‘ Festus’ Bailey and C. J. Wells, the 
author of ‘ Joseph and his Brethren,’ do 
not make their appearance, we presume, 
because they are regarded as dramatic 
poets. But several others seem to have 
as good a right to admission as, say, 
the Earl of Lytton, George Eliot, Sir 
Alfred Lyall, F. W. H. Myers, Stephen 
Phillips, or Richard Middleton, all of 
whom are treated with considerable 
indulgence. These are the names that 
occur to us: Flecker, Edward Thomas, 
Watts-Dunton, H. C. Kendall, H. F. 
Lyte, Francis Letwidge, Oscar Wilde, 
Alfred Austin, Lewis Morris, Dolben, 
George MacDonald, Allingham, Sir 
Edwin Arnold, Mangan, Ebenezer Jones, 
Gerald Massey, Hawker of Morwenstow, 
George Darley, Tannahill, Bloomfield, 
Clare, the Scots poets Blackie, Shairp, 
and Aytoun, and the humorous poets 
Outram, Lewis Carroll, Lear, and 
Barham. We _ should probably not 
include all these ourselves after full 
consideration ; we simply give them as 
having as good a claim as a number of 
those included—or a better. Some of 
our readers would no doubt suggest 
others. The absence of Flecker and the 
presence of Middleton are remarkable. 
But we are trying to indicate the 
character of the selection rather than 
criticizing, and we are not going to 
ask why that lovely thing of Stevenson’s 
with the refrain ‘‘ Over the sea to Skye” 
is left out, with other favourites. 

Among the new contributors of pre- 
fatory essays Mr. Drinkwater and Mr. 
Aldous Huxley strike a fresh note ; and 
we wish that more of these introductions 
had been left to the hands of the 
younger men. Without any disrespect 
to those eminent authorities, in a book 
like this Mr. Gosse on Swinburne, Prof. 
Mackail on Morris, and Sir Sidney 
Colvin on Stevenson are likely to be 
taken as read. On the other hand, Mr. 
John Bailey’s article on Meredith’s 
poetry will no doubt rank beside the 
finest essays in the older volumes. 


Prof. Phelps gives the reader useful 
help in the task of completing the survey 
of English poetry down to the present. 
His first chapters overlap the new 
volume of Ward’s ‘ English Poets,’ so 
far as they relate to the dead, among 
whom are Henley, Francis Thompson, 
and Brooke. Beyond that he carries on 
the story and deals with living writers. 
His last five chapters are an interesting 
account of contemporary American 
poetry. 

Prof. Phelps is a good example of the 
appreciative critic who does not believe 
in imposing uniform rules and standards 
on poets who may have aimed at some- 
thing quite different. He has a keen 
sense of the immense variety of the 
objects that inspire the modern poet, 
who since the eighteenth century has 
been liberated from the constraints of 
tradition, and since Wordsworth has 






been able to express himself in the 
natural voice of genius. So without any 
academic bias he gives a fair interpreta. 
tion of poets as dissimilar as Henley ang 
Mr. Yeats, Francis Thompson and Mr 
Hardy, Sir William Watson, Mr. de |, 
Mare, and Mr. Masefield, whose kinship 
he traces to Chaucer, and those ultra- 
modern Americans, Mr. Vachel Lindsay 
and Mr. Edgar Lee Masters. Anti. 
academic bias seems to be the cause of 
his slighting remarks upon the Poet 
Laureate. 

He says, “ The time is ripe for the 
appearance of a great poet” ; but Wisely 
abstains from indicating any particular 
candidate for this distinction. Neither 
does Prof. Phelps attempt much in the 
way of grouping followers or defining 
tendencies. Still wandering as we are 
among the woods and spinneys, we are 
not likely to make out the shape of the 
forest, or to be quite sure which of the 
big trunks tower high above all their 
fellows. In the survey of recent Amerj- 
can verse, however, he speaks with 
enthusiasm of Mr. Vachel Lindsay, 
“the Cymbalist,” and his wonderful 
performance, ‘ General William Booth 
enters into Heaven,’ which, without in 
any way toning down the blatancy of the 
Salvation Army, attains sublimity by 
sheer human force and pathos. Mr, 
Robert Frost, Miss Amy Lowell, Mr, 
Louis Untermeyer, and Mr. Edgar Lee 
Masters (the last solely on the strength 
of his ‘ Spoon River Anthology ’) receive 
careful assessment and discerning praise, 
The numerous residue seem to be in- 
cluded out of a benevolent desire for 
completeness. 


Any one who expects to find in the last 
work on our list illustrations of these 
American chapters by Prof. Phelps will 
be disappointed. The book is described 
by the publishers as “‘ an anthology..., 
comprising all that is best in modern 
American verse.” This claim is un- 
warranted ; let Prof. Phelps be the 
judge. Of the poets singled out by 
him for praise, with the sole exception 
of Mr. Louis Untermeyer, to whom 
three pieces are allotted, the bock does 
not contain a single line. Besides the 
writers mentioned above, the book 
entirely ignores the following, several of 
whom are tolerably well known on this 
side of the Atlantic: Messrs. Alan 
Seeger, G. E. Woodberry, G. Santayana, 
Henry Van Dyke, W. D. Fouike (the 
accomplished translator of Petrarch), 
E. V. Cooke, and H. K. Vielé—we will 
not extend the list. ‘Twenty-five writers 
who do not figure in the very liberal 
roll drawn up by Prof. Phelps have, 
however, been included ; and the editor 
has bagged one Englishman, Mr. Le 
Gallienne, and one Canadian, Mr. Bliss 
Carman. We are unable to understand 
either the arrangement, which scatters 
pieces by the same writer seemingly at 
haphazard, or the principle of selection. 
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“BEN ” KEELING. 


Ir is sad to think that the War has left 
us with relatively more old men than 
we had dogging our heels in the previous 
days of peace, and that it has deprived 
the community of many of the finest 
young men of our generation. Scholar- 
ship has lost heavily—T. M. Kettle, 
A. E. Bland, A. G. Heath, Mark Hovell, 
and Frederic Keeling, to mention no 
more. They were scholars we could ill 
afford to lose, for their scholarship was 
of no mere academic kind. It was 
interwoven with life itself. 


Frederic Keeling, whose letters have 
been edited by E. T.,* was, as Mr. 
Greenwood points out in his chapter on 
‘Frederic Keeling as a Student of 
Social Problems,’ ‘‘ one of the first six 
men of his generation,” and it is fitting 
that his views on life should be placed on 
record. Mr. H. G. Wells’s Preface is 
irritating and disappointing, and friends 
of Keeling will resent the view that 
Keeling’s life was “largely wasted.” 
Few men accomplished more in a short 
life than Keeling did, though he was 
by no means at the height of his powers 
when he died. 


Keeling conformed to no type. The 
human personality is a complex thing, 
but Keeling’s was extraordinarily so. 
He had an overmastering passion for 
freedom, an unquenchable thirst for 
adventures in life, and a deep hatred of 
conventions of every kind. Yet he was 
strongly self-disciplined, thorough and 
painstaking in his work, a born adminis- 
trator. It is difficult to reconcile his 
tempestuous inner life with the outward 
decorum of the Board of Trade official, 
and to square his essentially bureau- 
cratic point of view with his intense 
searchings into life and its meaning. 


His external life gives little indication 
of the real history of Keeling. From 
Winchester he went to Trinity as a 
major scholar. Though he had not 
been happy at school, he revelled in the 
four years he spent at Cambridge, where 
he threw himself into the work of 
the University Fabian Society. He 
took a first in the first part of the History 
Tripos, and the following year a first 
in the second part. From Cambridge 
he plunged into local politics and social 
work in Walworth. Later he became 
manager of the Leeds Labour Exchange, 
after which he became supervising 
officer of the juvenile Exchanges in his 
division. During this time he was 
making researches into juvenile labour 
problems and into the history of labour 
laws and their administration. But he 
did not regard administration as his 
permanent work, and he threw off the 





*Keeling Letters and Recollections. (Allen 
& Unwin, 12s. 6d. net.) 
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trammels of official life in order to be 
free to devote himself to the economic 
researches in which he was deeply 
interested. He came to London and 
joined the staff of The New Statesman. 
Shortly after the outbreak of war he 
enlisted. He refused a commission, but 
rejoiced when he became a sergeant- 
major. He was killed in action in 
August, 1916. 

Keeling was only 30 when he died, but 
his life was a full one. He had wide 
interests. There was a side of him 
which lived in literature, art, music, and 
the drama. He was a close student of 
both domestic and foreign politics. He 
had an intimate knowledge of economic 
subjects. Yet Keeling’s most profound 
interest was in the problem of his own 
life and relationships. Only on the 
rarest occasions was he at peace with 
himself. His inner life was tempestuous. 
“ Peace!” he wrote in 1g11, “I don’t 
ask for a lifetime of it, only for an hour 
now and again. And yet I can’t get 
it.” Subsequently he attained it for 
short periods, particularly after he 
joined the Army. The last letter in the 
volume, written six days before his 
death, is worth quoting in its entirety 
for the light it throws on Keeling’s 
personality and philosophy :— 

“TIT may be knocked out in the next 
few days. If so, this is just a last line 
to you, dear. I don’t anticipate death, 
but it is all bloody chance out here. 

“If there is any sort of survival of 
consciousness, death can hardly fail to 
be interesting, and if there is anything 
doing on the other side, I will stir 
something up. 

“Nirvana be damned ! 
Ben.” 


It proved to be “a last line.” He 
died leading a desperate bombing attack. 
He did not hate the Hun; indeed, he 
admired the German people in many 
ways. But he went to fight because he 
thought the British cause was right, and 
in his letters he denounced the degrada- 
tion of the War into a trade struggle—as 
T. M. Kettle had also done. Mr. 
Greenwood quotes a letter from Keeling 
in which he said: ‘“ This crushing 
German trade agitation is disgusting. 
I took up a rifle to fight for human 
liberty, not for one set of hucksterers 
against another.” The world is poorer 
for his death. Had he lived he would 
probably have had little sympathy with 
the tendencies of the new political and 
industrial movements. But he would 
have been a sound critic, and “ the world 
would have been enriched by the fruits 
of his fertile mind, his intimate know- 
ledge of social and economic problems, 
and his passion for truth.” 


Love from 


SIX POETS. 


Mr. W. H. Davies has written nothing 
better than the poems in his latest 
book.* All his characteristics are here : 
his frarik enjoyment of material delights, 
his warm liking for humanity, the 
exquisitely clear observation that makes 
his world shine for the rest of us with 
rain-washed brilliance. These are the 
qualities of-his work. They are so 
entirely a part of himself that one can 
believe that though the universe should 
crack and fall he would continue to 
write of flowers and fat women with the 
same grace and gusto. There is no 
affectation in Mr. Davies. He speaks 
with his own voice as naturally as a 
sailor. If his work resembles Herrick’s, 
it is because Mr. Davies is “ like that”; 
and though Molly, 


Whose breasts -could carry flowers 
unpinned 
And not one blossom fall, 


is less attractive than Julia of the silks, 
nothing in Herrick is more charming 
than Mr. Davies’s ‘ Larks and Cowslips ’ 
or his ‘ Easter,’ when 


A butterfly—from who knows where ?— 
Comes with a stagger through the air, 
And, lying down, doth ope and close 
His wings, as babies work their toes. 


Mr. Hewlett in ‘ The Village Wife’s 
Lament ’f is not, we feel, his natural 
self. Mr. Hewlett has a magic power 
of transmuting Filippino Lippi paintings 
into prose. He is our only living 
romantic. He can build Renaissance 
palaces of words; and when he recon- 
structs the pretty details of a vanished 
world he is bold enough to reconstruct 
mankind on the Old Adam pattern. 
With a bereaved countrywoman in the 
twentieth century Mr. Hewlett’s genius 
has nothing to do. It is Mr. Hewlett 
the kind man, Mr. Hewlett the humane 
citizen, who speaks to us here, not 
splendid Mr. Hewlett the artist. What 
is one to think of a village wife who on 
one page talks of 


....every haut king pride distraught 
That drove men out to kill, 


and on another remarks :— 


Before our Alice took a place 
And walkt beside her fancy 

I had on my first pair of stays 
And saw myself Miss Nancy ? 


The whole scheme of the poem is wrong. 
Either Mr. Hewlett should have told the 
story in his way or he should have let 
the poor woman tell it in hers. It is 





*Forty New Poems. 
(Fifield, 4s. net.) 

+The Village Wife’s Lament. By Maurice 
Hewlett. (Secker, 3s. 6d. net.) 


By W. H. Davies. 
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not her thoughts, but the language in 
which they are expressed, with which 
we quarrel. Of course there are beau- 
tiful things in the poem, since Mr. 
Hewlett has written it, but such an 
image as that of the 


Little old- house that seems to stoop 
Yellow under thatch 


cannot redeem the whole from its sin of 
absurdity. 


In ‘ The Service of All the Dead’ 
Mr. Lawrence showed us how beautiful 
a poet he could be. Since then he has 
scarcely allowed us a glimpse of his 
gift. He has tortured it with a kind of 
neurotic fury. His work has been not 
so much literature as “ fanteague.” In 
his latest book* the gift has struggled 
into sight again. Perhaps the return 
to conventional verse form (the neat 
skeleton of poetry) has something to do 
with this, compelling Mr. Lawrence, as 
it does, to find out what he is thinking 
and take pains in expressing it. Vers 
libre in this country is too often regarded, 
it seems, as a substitute for thought. 
Certainly the more stringent their form 
the better these poems are; and when, 
as in ‘ Phantasmagoria,’ Mr. Lawrence 
finds a subject suited to his strained 
and “ pent-up ” manner, he “ gets his 
effect” very wonderfully :— 


I want my own room’s shelter. But 
what is this 

Throng of startled beings suddenly 
thrown 

In confusion against my entry? Is it 
only the trees’ 

Large shadows from the outside street 
lamp blown ? 

* * * * 

So like to women, tall strange women 
weeping ! 

bag Be qoationdlly do they cross the 

ed? 


They seem to be beckoning, rushing 
away, and beckoning.... 


To turn from Mr. Lawrence to Mr. 
Aldous Huxleyt is to leave a landscape 
of dark pools and twisted trees, by a 
hard, ringing road. Wit is the delight- 
fully firm ground beneath all Mr. 
Huxley’s poems. He does not often 
create beauty, but he nearly always 

ives us “ an article in which we can 

ave every confidence.” We feel that 
he knows where he is going, even when 
he goes with as little grace as a poodle on 
its hind legs in pursuit of a biscuit. 
Like all clever people, he is prodigiously 
aware of the nasty elements in life. 
The main thing, however, is his aware- 
ness. The world is reflected in his verse 





*New Poems. 
(Secker, 2s. 6d. net.) 


+The Defeat of Youth. By Aldous 
Huxley. (Oxford, Blackwell, 2s. 6d. 
net.) 


By D. H. Lawrence. 
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like the minute clear shapes in a 
convex mirror, and Mr. Huxley walks 
close up to it, and, much interested in 
his own distorted image, makes a 
grimace at the glass. His grimaces are 
amusing. His verse is skilful and com- 
plicated, whether rhymed or free. The 
poems in which he seems to us to 
achieve keen beauty are ‘ The Elms,’ 
‘Inspiration,’ and particularly ‘ Out 
of the Window,’ in which what must be 
a universal emotion in modern con- 
ditions, where every one travels in 
trains, is expressed for the first time. 
‘ The Reef ’ fails, we think, only because 
Mr. Huxley has exchanged the ascend- 
ing image for a descending one in 
the last verse but one. This is ‘ The 
Elms ’ :— 
Fine as the dust of plumy fountains 
blowing 
Across the lanterns of a revelling night 
The tiny leaves of April’s earliest 
growing 
Powder the trees—so vaporously light, 
They seem to float, billows of emerald 
foam 
Blown by the south on its bright airy 
tide, 
Seeming less trees than things beatified, 
Come from the world of thought which 
was their home— 


For a while only. Rooted strong and 


ast, 
Soon will they lift towards the summer 


Their mountain-mass of clotted greenery. 

Their immaterial season quickly past, 

They grow opaque, and therefore needs 
must die, 

Since every earth to earth returns at 
last. 


Unlike Mr. Huxley, Miss Edith 
Sitwell* is in danger of being, as they 
say in the nursery, “ too clever by half.” 
She huddles her images so closely on 
top of one another that they become 
cramped and confused. Some of them 
seem to us, indeed, less images than 
examples of the sort of word-association 
with which the psycho-analysts make 
experiments—‘ bath ” being answered 
with “ bun,” “ almond ” with “ raisin,” 
and so on, “ pall mall” and “ hell for 
leather.” One has often to guess Miss 
Sitwell’s meaning as one might the 
shape of a vase from a heap of bright- 
coloured fragments. Her particular gift 
is for the making of a kind of nonsense 
rhyme that is as gay and pretty and 
inconsequent as the lights of a fair. 
The world, as she describes it indeed, 
is more like a flower-show in a gale or a 
circus when the tent-pole breaks—a big 
haphazard pitching and tossing of 
marquees—than part of a _mathe- 
matically punctual universe. This is 
how she describes the sun coming out 


*Clowns’ Houses. By Edith Sitwell. 
(Oxtord, Blackwell, 2s. 6d. net.) 
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after a shower—or, one might almost 
say, this is how she makes the sun come 
out after a shower :— 


Old owl wing shakes his lap 

Of money to the peoples : 

His stripey dunce’s cap 

Is twirling on the steeples 

With bells of noisy-coloured rain, 

He’s paid his money, gone to Spain. 

And cows and sparkling sheep 

In shrill green painted fields 

Seem blocks of wood asleep— 

Or cloud in air that yields ; 

Like wooden bumpkins’ sun-round stare 

Clocks seem, in new-washed air : 

Bucolic round-faced clocks 

That laugh at pirouettes 

Of glittering weathercocks, 

Each preening as he sets 

Clouds tumbling like striped coloured 
clowns 

Through all the far blue towns, 

With thunder drumming after. 

A coloured bubble is the world— 

A glassy ball that clowns have hurled 

Through the rainbow space of laughter, 


That seems to us an extraordinarily 
exhilarating piece of confusion. Perhaps 
Miss Sitwell is not clever after all—only 
lucky, 


Mrs. Shove in ‘ Dreams and Journeys’ 
takes us away from a world of coloured 
glass to a world of pity. She can say 
of birds, 


They flew about on golden wings 
And glittered like an angel’s toys, 


or can describe a summer when 


....Slowly, since the days are wet, 
The corn gets ripe and burns the gloom 
Of darker fields ; 


but her most remarkable poem is ‘ The 
New Ghost,’ which is full of the seeming- 
accidental movingness of Blake. Its 
theme is the sentence, ‘“‘ And he, casting 
away his garment, rose and came to 
Jesus.” It begins :— 


And he cast it down, down on the green 
grass 

Over the young crocuses where the dew 
was— 

He cast the garment of his flesh that was 
full of death, 

And like a sword his spirit showed out 
of the cold sheath. 


It ends with the line :— 


And the ghost followed, like a naked 
cloud holding the sun’s hand. 





*Dreams and Journeys. By Fredegond 
Shove. (Oxford, Blackwell, 2s. 6d. 


net.) 
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Gas Lighting 
for Health 


HE artificial illumina- 

tion of living rooms— 
and particularly of working 
rooms—is a matter of con- 
siderable hygienic import- 
ance. 


It has been fully discussed by 
two scientific authorities of the 
highest standing, the late Professor 
Vivian B. Lewes and Dr. S. Rideal, 
in the light of careful experiments 
made by them; and their con- 
clusions on the pre- eminently 
healthful nature of incandescent 
gas as an illuminant should be 
widely known, more especially 
since these touch upon national 
economy —conservation of coal 
and recovery of valuable residual 
products—as well as upon hygiene. 


Free copies of these Reports can be 
obtained on application to the Secretary 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


47 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1 
Xs6d 
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New S.P.C.K. Books. 





A ly tg ee AR og 
H S Edito 8 ta Ww 
EUROPE. Maps. Paper cover, 3s. 6d. ; poe mee ag rag 
A book of great topical interest, dealing with the evangelisation ot the whole 


of Europe. 


CHRISTIAN ASSURANCE. 


By H. L. C. V. DECANDOLE, M.A., Canon of Westminster. Paper cover, 2s.; 


cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


Bearing in mind the perplexity to faith caused by the War, the writer seeks to 
bring out the security and strength of the Christian hope. 


THE SECOND CENTURY. Being a Series of 


Readin, Se s in (eae ey for Lent and other times. 
3s 


WHITN 


This volume, written by a well-known historian (Editor of ‘The Rehr 
Medieval History” ), should be welcome to those who wish to strengthen their 
intellectual grasp of the Christian faith and its origins.) 


THE GREAT TRIAL AND THE CHRISTIAN 


LIFE. By ALFRED DAVENPORT KELLY, M.A., “y of the Sacred 


Mission. Paper cover, 2s.; 


cloth boards, 3s. 6d. ue 


The Author takes Our Lord's Trial and shows how it throws ight on the problems 


that confront the individual soul. 


RURAL PROBLEMS SERIES. 


Edited by CuristopHER H. TuRNor. 


Self Help. for Farmers. 
TT, K.C., M.P. 

Ah "7. a 

Dairy Farming in Denmark. 
By T. 8. DYMOND, F.LC. 24 pp. 
4d. net. 

The Farmer’s Task. 
By T. H. MIDDLETON, C.B. 20 pp. 
3d. net. 


The Extension of Agricultural 
Food Supplies. 
By Prof, JOHN WRIGHTSON. 
24pp. 4d, net. 
New Movements in Rural 
Education 
By A HEISTOPHER H. TURNOR. 
24pp. 4d. net. 
The Place of the Smallholder 
in the Problem of Reconstruc- 


Land Settlement after the 
tion. 


ar. 
By CHRISTOPHER H. TURNOR. By GEORGE NICHOLLS. 16 pp. 
16 pp. 3d. net. 8d. net. 


The Policy of the Plough. The Spiritual Aspect of the 
By the Hon.£.G.STRUTT, LESLIE | Land Reform. 


SCOTT, M.P., and the Right Hon. 
G. H. ROBERTS, M.P. 48 pp. 6d. 7. aa HEATH, B.A. 


net. 
SOCIETY FOR ee CHRISTIAN. KNOWLEDGE. 
Book be ees: 64 New Bond Sireet, London, W.1. 
ices : 


entral Off 6 St. Martin’s Place, London, W.C.2. 
And of all Booksellers. Lists post free. Inquiries respectfully invited. 











SOME INTERESTING BOOKLETS 
AND PAMPHLETS. 








Theosophy: its Meaning and Value. 
By ANNIE BESANT. 28 pp. 


Meditation for Beginners. 
By J. I. WEDGWOOD. 40 pp. 


The Threefold Way. 


By ARTHUR H. WARD. 44 pp. 


Unseen Aspects of the War. 
By A. P. SINNETT. 32 pp. 


To Those Who Mourn. 


By U. W. LEADBEATER. 36 pp. 


Theosophy in Christianity. 
By ERNEST UDNY. 46 pp. 
My Holy Place. By ARTHUR BURGESS. 
(Profits on this book go to The Servers of the Blind.) 


Old and New Ideals in Education. 
By C. JINARAJADASA. 32 pp. 2d. 


Concerning Airmen on the Superphysical 
Plane. _—By L. E. STILWELL-TAYLOR. 16 pp. 6d. 





THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
1 Upper Woburn Place, W.C.1, London. 
Branch Shops: 169 Piccadilly, and 43 Great Portland Street. 
T. P. H. Publications are also obtainable at The Star Shop, 314 Regent 
Street, London, W.1, and at the Theosuphical Book Shops, 42 George 


Street, Edinburgh, 144 West = ~~ Glasgow, and 132 High Street, 
xford. . 
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IN THE GREAT WAR 
5 thoes’ tepaed. areas. bones.” ee ee | An Exhibition of Lithographs by Famous Artists 
gives high reporting speeds, Send 2 stamps for specimen — to J ANU ARY 18th to FEBRU ARY 22n d 


Dutton’s College (Desk 110), Skegness 
Admission FREE. Open 10 to 6. 


SHORTHAND. [°° “ts Tottenham Court Ral WS 











The Lecture which Count Czernin, Ex-Foreign Minister of Austria-Hungary, delivered in Vienna on 
December 11th is of great historical importance. In that lecture, as he himself said, he ‘lifted the veil.” 


THE FIRST INSTALMENT OF THE LECTURE, entitled— 


COUNT CZERNIN’S REVELATIONS 


APPEARS IN. THE FEBRUARY ISSUE OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW :: 


THE ISSUE ALSO CONTAINS: 


TWO VIEWS OF THE BOLSHEVIKS. THE CHILI-PERUVIAN DISPUTE. By ANDREW Boy tz. 
I. By Symmachos. THE WORLD OF NATIONS: Facts and Documents. 
Il. By 8. Poliakoff-Litovtzeff. French Foreign Policy. 
POLICY AND FINANCE IN CHINA. By Sir Cuaries Appis. ag ea ed Pro oe sag ho rpg Reconstruction. 
e ret Franco-Italian Treaty o . 
THE BALANCE IN THE BALKANS. _ By H. N. Brattsrorp. Russia : The Policy of the Allies. 
HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. By Dr. P. Gey. &eo. 


At all Newsagents and Bookstal/s or Post Free, 1s. 2d. 
THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW, 10, Adelphi Terrace, W.C.2. 
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List of New Books. 


Prepared in co-operation with the Library 
Association. 

The method of classification adopted is a series of groups roughly 
corresponding with the Dewey Decimal System, the subclasses 
being indicated, for the benefit of librarians and others familiar 
with the system, by the class-numbers given at the end of each 
entry. The first numeral in these represents the main class; the 
second one of the subdivisions, and so on. 

A Committee of Specialists appointed by the Library Association 
have marked with asterisks those works in the List which they 
consider most suitable for purchase by Public Library Authorities. 

A dagger before an author’s name indicates a cheap edition. The 
necessity of economizing space compels us to omit comments on 
a certain number of books, and to abridge occasionally the biblio- 
graphical descriptions. 


100 PHILOSOPHY. 


Baker (A. P.). A Cortece Mystery: the story of the 
apparition in the Fellows’ Garden at Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. Camb., Heffer, 1918. 8 in. 88 pp. il., 3/6 n. 

133.1 


This absorbing narrative of a Cambridge don’s unpre- 
meditated crime is furnished with names of persons (some of 
them well known) and of places, but not with dates. 


The Craft of thy Caduceus; by Exact Thinker. ‘Thought 
Values, 6 Walton Place, S.W.3, 1918. 10 in. 108 pp. 
il., 5/ 155 
This curious production is described as being “ the first 
of a series of Hermeneutical ‘ Expressions’ written expressly 
for ‘Thought Values,’ with the object of drawing attention 
to the necessity for placing VALUES on mental thought with 
the same accuracy and persistency that in this age of Exact 
Science are placed on all Ex-KRANEOUS things.” 


Girard (William). Dou TRANSCENDANTALISME CONSIDERE SOUS 
SON ASPECT SOCIAL (Univ. of California Publications in 
Modern Philology). Berkeley, Cal., 1918. 10 in. 74 pp. 
bib. paper, $1. 141 

The author defines transcendentalism, in its social aspect, 
as a reaction against utilitarianism, and against the con- 
servatism of the ruling or merely privileged classes. The 
work accomplished by the transcendentalists Mr. Girard 
regards as having had a lasting and meliorative influence. 


Perry (W.J.). War AND CIVILISATION : a lecture delivered at 
the John Rylands Library (reprinted from the Library 
* Bulletin, vol. 4). Manchester, Univ. Press (Longmans), 
1918. 104 in. 27 pp. maps, bib. bds., 1/6 n. 172.4 

The author’s survey of his subject is not cheering, for he 

arrives at the conclusion that 
“where there is wealth, and a population to produce it, military 
adventurers will sooner or later arrive, bent on securing for them- 
selves ease and luxury, and using their docile subjects as the means 
whereby to gain their ends.... Warfare is the means whereby the 
members of a parasitic ruling class of alien origin endeavour, while 
exploiting their own subjects, to dominate those surrounding peoples 
who produce wealth in a tangible and desired form.” 

Rivers (W. H. R.). DREAMS AND PRIMITIVE CULTURE: a 
lecture delivered in the John Rylands Library (reprinted 
from the Library ‘ Bulletin, vol. 4). Manchester, Univ. 
Press (Longmans), 1918. 10} in. 28 pp. bds., 1/ n. 135 

A disquisition of considerable interest, in which the author 
treats of the influence of dreams upon the lives of savage 
and barbarous peoples. Symbolization and the réle of sex 
are among the matters considered. 


Sampson (Holden Edward). Txrovu Soruta: elucidating the 
science and philosophy of the Divine Mysteries: a com- 
plete epitome and analysis of cosmological science em- 
bodied in the ancient wisdom: vol. 1, FouNDATIONS. 
Kegan Paul, 1918. 7} in. 390 pp., 8/6 n. 149.3 

According to the preface by Mr. R. F. Hall, the author 
claims that he “ simply presents, in plain English, the lost 
and forgotten ‘ Wisdom-Religion’ of Ancient days, the True 

Interpretation of the ‘ Hermetic Mysteries, to this day buried 

in recondite and obsolete terms of speech, even in the latest 

literary efforts to reproduce the Teachings of Hermes Tris- 

Megistus, and the ancient Alchemists, Pythagoreans, Pla- 

tonists, Gnostics, and Oriental Mysticism.” 
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Wickwar (J. W.). Dreams: WHAT THEY ARE AND WHAT THEY 
MEAN : being a new treatment of an old subject. Jarrolds 
(1918). 3rded. 64 in. 126 pp. app., 2/6 n. 135 


200 RELIGION. 


Clarke (William Kemp Lowther). A Sort History or 

THE §.P.C.K. S.P.C.K., 1919. 7in. 106 pp. paper, 1 /n.; 

cl., 2/ n. 206 

A clearly written epitome of the history and present work 

of this old and respected Society, a prefatory note being 

contributed by the Archbishop of Canterbury. We regret 

to read in the author’s preface that during 1918 the Society 

felt the strain of the War severely. There is now room for 
hope that better times are in store for the §.P.C.K. 


Cooper-Marsdin (Arthur Cooper). CHuncH on Sect. R. Scott, 

1918 74 in. 291 pp. por. bib. ind., 6/n. 283 

A second and enlarged edition of this necessarily con- 

troversial, but temperately written book, in which the 

author discusses the position of the Church of England. He 
died on Aug. 16, 1918. 


Gannett (William Channing) and Jones (Jenkin Lloyd). Tue 
FairH THAT MAKES FaitrHrut. Boston, Mass., Stratford 
Co., 1918. 7} in. 177 pp., $1.25 n. 252.3 

A new edition of this series of sermons, which the authors 
describe as ‘‘an endeavor to state the universalities of 
religion, the maximum of faith with the minimum of dogma, 
the perennial conditions of the blessed life ; the simplicity of 
the gospel of loyalty and love, which knows not the limitations 
of creed or race or space or time.’ The book is likely to be 
helpful. Mr. Jones, one of the authors, died recently. 


Glenconner (Pamela Geneviéve Adelaide, Lady). Tuer Sic- 
NIFICANCE OF THE SPIRITUAL WORLD AS REVEALED TO 
THE Minp oF Man IN Symsots. Friars Printing Assoc., 
26a Tudor Street, H.C.4 [1918]. 8% in. 41 pp. paper, 
1/n. 246 

An interesting disquisition upon symbols, their origins, 
meanings, and associations with religion, poetry, and everyday 
life. 

*Hastings (James), Selbie (John A.), and Gray (Louis H.). 
ENCYCLOPZDIA OF RELIGION AND Eruics: vol. 10, 
Picts—SacRAMENTS. Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark ; N.Y., 
Scribner, 1918. 11 in. 935 pp., 32/ n. 203 

Salient features in this new volume of an important work 
of reference are Dr. Stalker’s contribution dealing with 

‘Sacraments’; Dr. Warde Fowler’s article, ‘Roman Reli- 

gion’ ; Mr. Stanley Cook’s paper ‘ Religion’ ; and the sections 

*Qur’an,’ ‘Pragmatism, ‘Religious Orders,’ and ‘ Priest, 

Priesthood,’ by Dr. D. 8. Margoliouth, Dr. Schiller, Dr. J. A. 

MacCulloch, and others. 

Joyful Sorrow; compiled by L. H. B. Constable, 1918. 
7 in. 167 pp. ind., 4/ n. 236.1 

A collection of pieces of verse and prose, intended 
to emphasize “that aspect of death alone which can 
bring comfort to those who mourn.” Tennyson, Christina 

Rossetti, and Sir Rabindranath Tagore are among the authors 

cited. 

Livingstone (Mrs.¥W.P.), ed. THe Mary SLesson CALENDAR : 
a quotation from the writings of Mary Slessor of Calabar 
for every day in the year. Hodder & Stoughton [1918]. 
74 in. 94 pp. por. paper, 2/6 n. 242 

This collection of brief quotations ‘“‘ may be regarded as & 
kind of appendix to the authorized biographies” of the 
missionary. 

*Petre (Miss Maude D.). Moprrnism : its failure and its fruits 
(Modern Outlook Series, vol. 1). Jack [1918]. 7} in. 
265 pp. apps. (bib.) ind., 6/ n. 282 

A definition of Modernism ; the relation between Protestant 
and Roman Catholic Modernism; the attitude of Rome 
towards the Modernist writers, and the future of Catholicism, 
are some of the subjects to which tne author addresses herself. 

The book is dedicated to Father Tyrrell. 


*Plummer (Alfred). A CommMEnTARY ON St. Pavt’s SECOND 

EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS. R. Scott, 1918. 84 in. 

142 pp. (bib.) inds., 6/ n. 227.82 

A scholarly piece of exegesis. In the introduction Dr. 

Plummer discusses the authenticity, place and date, integrity, 

occasion, and contents of the epistle. He adds a useful list 

of English and foreign commentaries and other works on the 
subject. 
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Rainey (William Henry Thomas Norman). Tsar CuurcH 
IMPOTENT HERE IN EARTH: a constructive critique on 
the inefficiency and unpopularity of the Church, in this 
hour of the world’s supremest need of God and guidance, 
with a plea for a rational readjustment of the relationship 
between religion and the race. R. Scott, 1918. 7} in. 
250 pp., 10/6 n. 283 

The author is of opinion that Reconstruction can effect 
little that will be salutary and permanent in English religious 
life while the relationship between the Anglican Communion 
and the rest of Christendom, “as well within as beyond her 
geographical boundaries,” is ignored, regarded as a side issue, 
or “allowed to remain a pious aspiration.” ‘‘A League of 

Nations....is winning the Great War to-day; nothing can 

successfully or confidently prosecute the Greatest War of all 

Time without a League of Christendom.” 


Roscoe (J. E.). A SHort History or THEOLOGICAL Epvuca- 
TION. Stockwell [1918]. 7} in. 71 pp., 3/6 n. 207 
The author’s aim is stated to be “ to shed a little light on 
the subject of Clerical Education from the Old Testament 
times to the present day,’ but the book reads like a collection 
of notes, and there are marks of want of care in revision. 


Spiritual Reconstruction ; by the author of ‘Christ in You’ 
(Deeper Issues Series). Watkins, 21 Cecil Court, Charing 
Cross Road, 1918. 64 in. 222 pp., 2/ n. 243 

A book of a devotional and mystical character, the 
messages in which are stated to have been “ received and 
written down, in the sequence in which they are now pub- 

lished, between June, 1916, and March, 1917.” 


Stebbing (Thomas Roscoe Rede). Farra 1x Ferrers. Fisher 
Unwin [1919]. 74 in. 223 pp. ind., 6/ n. 283 
Premising that the theology of the national Church 
abounds in contrarieties, inconsistencies, and confusion, 
and pleading earnestly and cogently for more candour on the 
part of the clergy, the author (who is in Holy Orders and a 
Fellow of the Royal Society) urges that theologians and men 
of science should join hands in “ revolt against superstition 
masquerading as piety.” 


Yapp (Sir Arthur Keysall), Tae Romance or tHE RED 
TRIANGLE : the story of the coming of the Red Triangle 
and the service rendered by the Y.M.C.A. to the sailors 
and soldiers 0 the British Empire ; il. by W. P. Starmer, 
Edgar Wright, and other artists. Hodder & Stoughion 
[1919]. 7} in. 253 pp., 6/n. 267.367 

A plain account of some of the invaluable work carried on 
by the Y.M.C.A. in the Western and Eastern areas of war 
and elsewhere. The author presents a record of wonderful 
organization and devoted labour. 


300 SOCIOLOGY. 


Austin (Mary). THe Younc Woman Citizen. N.Y., Womans 
Press, 1918. 7% in. 192 pp. bibs., $1.35 n. 396.3 
The author of this “restatement of citizenship in world- 
terms’’ considers that among American women there exists 
a highly developed social technique, the “most remarkable 
organization for releasing Social Capital that the world has 
ever known.” Her plea that this should be used to accelerate 
the growth of the American ideal of world democracy is 
sustained in a book packed with thoughtful comment on 
nationalism, internationalism, commerce, art, business, and 
politics. 


Barlow (Sir Montague) and Holland (Richard). Tare Epvuca- 
TION Act, 1918; with notes and introductory chapters 
explanatory of the Act, and of the relation of religious 
bodies to the Act ; with notes on some leading decisions 
under the Act of 1902 affecting denominational schools ; 
also a reprint of the unrepealed sections of that Act. 
National Society [1918]. 84 in. 143 pp. ind. limp cl., 
1/6 n. 379.42 


Beck (James M.). Tue ReckonInG: a discussion of- the 
moral aspects of the peace problem, and of retributive 
justice as an indispensable element. Hodder d& Stoughton 
[1919]. 7} in. 255 pp., 2/6 n. 341.1 

The author’s main thesis is that to destroy the “ arbitrary 
ower” alluded to by President Wilson in his reply to Prince 
ax, “it is necessary to destroy the Prussian Empire [sic] 
itself and to detach Prussia, which. . . . has but one real industry 
—war, and thus to reduce this outlaw nation to impotence.” 
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Berry (T. W.). THE Tratninc or Yours. Fisher Unwiy 
{1919}. 74 in. 207 pp. bib., 7/ n. 371.3 
This is a stimulating book. The author, who is Director of 
Education at Rhondda, has practical knowledge of the pro- 
blems to be solved, and in a sympathetic spirit he discusges 
the defects and drawbacks existing at present, and points 
out the reforms needed to enable children and adolescents 
to develop into healthy, intelligent, and happy citizens. Hg» 
attaches great importance to moral and religious training. jg 


Blatch (Harriot Stanton). MosirtizincjWoman-Power ; fore. 
word by Theodore Roosevelt. N.Y., Womans Prege, 
1918. 74 in. 201 pp. app. il., $1.25'n. 396.5 

Written primarily to stimulate the use of American women's 
war service, the author’s appeal makes no less clear a ¢al] 
for their co-operation in the great tasks of the future. This 
renders the book of present value as well as a serviceable 
survey of the various activities of European women during 
the War as seen through an American woman's eyes. 

Briand (Charles). Pour QUE LA FRANCE VIVE: LE D&PEUPtp. 
MENT DE LA FRANCE: son état actuel; ses remédeg 
(Série Rouge). Paris, Bossard, 1919. 6} in. 93 pp, 
paper, 2 fr.40. 312.44 

The author deals with the grave fact that the excess of 
births over deaths is so much smaller in France than in Ger- 
many that in five years there will be in Europe two hundred 

Germans to one hundred Frenchmen. Numerous reforms 

are urged by M. Briand with the view of remedying this state 

of affairs. 

British-American Discords and Concords: a record of three 
centuries ; compiled by the History Circle. Putnam, 
1918. 74 in. 95 pp. map. bib. ind., 3/6 n. 327.73 

This, the first publication of the New York association 
of citizens known as the History Circle, which began its 
meetings in May, 1917, is an able summary of the relations 
between America and Britain during the three hundred 
years which have elapsed since Englishmen first settled in 
the New World. One of the lessons deduced is that two 
great powers with similar tenets, desiring peace more than 
war and that justice be done, can learn to make their adjust- 
ments -peacefully. Another lesson is that if patience, in- 
telligence, tolerance, or goodwill be lacking, peace will rot 
endure between two or more nations if the self-interest of but 
one calls for war. 

Bruce (Constance), Humour IN TRAGEDY: hospital life behind 
three fronts by a Canadian nursing sister. Skeffington 
[1918]. 10 in. 68 pp. il. by author, bds., 3/6 n. 362.1 

This artless but rather amusing narrative of experiences in 

France, Lemnos, Egypt, and Salonica has an introductory 

note by Lord Beaverbrook. 

The Catholic Social Year-Book for 1919: the C.S.G. and its 
work (Catholic Social Guild). King & Son, 1919. 7}hi 
84 pp. apps. ind. paper, 1/ n. 

This tenth issue of the Year-Book is devoted to a history 
of the Catholic Social Guild and an explanation of its activities, 
parochial, national, and even international. 


Esher (Reginald Baliol Brett, 2nd Viscount). ArreR THE WAR. 
Murray, 1918. 8 in. 78 pp., 2/6 n. 321.7 
Lord Esher addresses his defence of the Crown, the Church, 
and the historic system to Mr. Smillie, who will no doubt reply 
trenchantly to his arguments. 

*Foch (Marshal Ferdinand). THe PrincieLes or War; tr. by 
Hilaire Belloc. Chapman & Hall, 1918. 9 in. 365 pp. 
diags. maps, 21/ n. 355.4 

Seventeen years ago the author, then Lieut.-Col. Foch, 
delivered at the French Staff College a course of lectures 
which were summarized in a work entitled ‘Des Principes 
de la Guerre.’ This is the original of the translation before 
us, in which will be found set forth by the illustrious leader 
of the forces of the Allies the permanent principles of war, 
and the military laws under which he conducted the battles 
of 1918 to a victorious issue. There are 23 maps and other 
illustrations. 

Gollanez (Victor) and Somervell (David). Ts ScHoor AnD 
THE WorRLD. Chapman & Hall, 1919. 74 in. 157 pp. 
apps., 5/ n. 375.320 

This supplements the case stated by the authors in ‘ Political 

Education in a Public School,’ explaining how their pro- 

mising experiment of a class in politics came to an abrupt 

end through the conservatism of other teachers, and urging 
reasons for liberating the minds of the younger generation 
from the prejudices often formed at our Public Schoos. 
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(Jon. Edward), cd. QUAKERISM AND INDUSTRY: 
being the full record of a conference of employers, chiefly 
members of the Society of Friends, held at Woodbrooke, 
near Birmingham, llth—14th April, 1918, together 
with the Report issued by the Conference. Darlington, 
North of England Newspaper Co. [1919]. 9 in. 152 pp. 
apps. ind. paper, 4/n. 331.1 

This volume is a hopeful sign of the times, and if the spirit 
of humanity animating those who took part in the Conference 
spreads, a great step will have been taken in improving 
social conditions. ‘The Conference had before it such subjects 
as the claims of Labour, wages, the status of the worker, and 
security of employment ; and the Report which concludes 
the volume shows how the principles underlying it could be 
put into practice in various directions. 

India. Procress or Epucarion In Inp1a, 1912-17 (Bureau 
of Education, India); by H. Sharp. Seventh Quin- 
quennial Review, vol. 1. Calcutta, Supt. Govt. Printing, 
1918. 134 in. 221 pp. il. ind., 3.10 rupees, or 5/6 370.954 

The importance of the compilation of which this is the 
first volume may be gauged by the fact that it is a review of 
the progress in education of more than 244,000,000 people, 

during the eventful five years from April 1, 1912, to March 31, 

1917. An instructive introductory chapter upon the charac- 

teristics of Indian education is followed by sections dealing 

with the universities ; with secondary, professional, technical, 
and industrial education ; and with the education of girls 

(unfortunately still very backward), of Europeans, Moham- 

medans, and others. There are many reproductions of 

photographs of Indian educational institutions. 

Journal of Comparative Legislation and International Law ; 
ed. by Sir John MacDonell and C. E. A. Bedwell ; new 
series, vol. 18, pt. 2. Murray, 1918. 9} in. 410 pp. por. 
ind. paper. 341.06 

The first section of this number includes papers by Dr. 

W. R. Riddell (‘Women as Practitioners of Law’), Sir F. 

Robertson (‘The Relations between the English Law and 

the Personal Law of Indians in England, with special reference 

to the Marriage Law’), Dr. H. H. L. Bellot (‘The Dutch 

Convoy’), and others. The second section is devoted to a 

review of legislation in 1916. 

Kaeckenbeeck (G.). INTERNATIONAL RIVERS: & monograph 
based on diplomatic documents ; introd. note by Henry 
Goudy (Grotius Soctety Publications, 1). Sweet & Mazx- 
well, 1918. 8% in. 281 pp. apps. bib. ind.; with portfolio 
of maps, 10 in. 341.2 

The author of this able conspectus of the provisions in 
treaties, conventions, and the like, relating to international 
rivers since the beginning of last century, deals in part 1 with 
legal theories and principles, and in part 2 with the conven- 
tional system which became the foundation of the law of 
international rivers. The third part is entitled ‘ Conclusions : 

& Standard Regulation.’ The Scheldt, the Rhine, and the 

Danube are among the rivers to which considerable space is 

devoted. 


Keen (F. N.). A LEAGUE OF Nations witH LARGE POWERs ; 

* with preface by Sir W. H. Dickinson. Allen & Unwin 

{1919}. 8} in. 28 pp. pamphlet, 1/ n. 341.1 

The proposal is that the Hague Conference should develop 

into a permanent international council, with a permanent 

court, and obligations on the constituent States to submit 
all disputes for arbitration. 


Lawrence (Frederick Wiiliam Pethick). A Levy on Capirar. 
Allen & Unwin [1918]. 7in. 94 pp. app. ind. paper, 
1/6 n. 336.2 

The author shows that, while the indebtedness of the 
State has increased enormously through the expenditure 
on the War, the wealth of the individuals constituting the 
nation has considerably increased. In order to lighten the 
burden of this indebtedness, he advocates a scientifically 
graduated levy on capital, and provides several tables 
and examples to illustrate his argument that this will be 

“better for nearly every one than the high income tax which 

will otherwise be necessary. 

The League of Nations Journal and Monthly Report, vol. 1, 
no. 1. League of Nations Union, 22 Buckingham Gate, 
S.W.1, 1919. 9} in. 44 pp. paper, 6d. 341.1 

This opening number contains a message from Mr. Asquith 
on the objects of the League ; and Lord Shaw of Dunfermline 
emphasizes ‘'The Task before the League. An important 
section is devoted to news from abroad and a review of the 
foreign press, 
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Lefroy (A. H. F.). A SHort TREATISE on CANADIAN Con- 
STITUTIONAL Law; historical introd. by W. P. M. 
Kennedy. Toronto, Carswell Co. (Sweet d& Maxwell), 
1918. 9 in. 370 pp. tables of cases, ind., 20/ n. 342.71 

The author’s object is to provide a ‘text concise and 
simple enough”’ for University students and law students, 
with notes comprising all that will be needed by the lawyer 
called upon to advise on “some question arising under the 

British North America Act, or otherwise in relation to the 

Federal Constitution of the Dominion of Canada.” 


McLaughlin (Andrew Cunningham), Amerrica anp Brirain. 
Dent, 1919. 74 in. 198 pp., 4/6 n. 327.73 
The head of the department of History in the University 
of Chicago delivered these four lectures in the University of 
London last May cn America’s entry into the War, British 
and American relations, the Monroe doctrine, and American 
federalism. He shows suggestively how the American Revo- 
lution, American federalism, and American political doctrine 
are essentially the outcome of English political philosophy. 


*Mercier (Charles Arthur). Crime anp Criminats: being 
the jurisprudence of crime, medical, biological, and 
psychological ; introd. by Sir Bryan Donkin. Univ. of 
London Press, 1918. 9 in. 308 pp. ind., 10/6 n. 343 

This is supplementary to Dr. Mercier’s important books on 

‘Criminal Responsibility,’ ‘Conduct and its Disorders,’ and 
‘Crime and Insanity.’ The author employs the deductive 
method, and ridicules Lombroso’s theories of degeneracy and 
criminal irresponsibility. He examines Dr. Goring’s views 
in ‘The English Convict’ with more respect, but traverses 
the data and the results of the statistical inquiry employed, 
his own main contention being that crime is the resultant 
of two factors, disposition and opportunity, and that most 
criminals are normal persons whose character has succumbed 
to temptation. 


L’ Organisation de la Démocratie ; par Probus. Paris, Bossard, 
1918. 64 in. 44 pp. paper, 1 fr. 20. 321.8 
The author outlines some of the economic, political, and 
other problems which present themselves in relation to the 
future of democracy in France. Among economic questions, 
much importance is attached to the relations between 
Capital and Labour. Other topics dealt with are the reform 
of education, the amelioration of the conditions of life, freedom 
of conscience and thought, and the organization of legal 
administration. 


Paish (Str George). A PERMANENT LEAGUE oF NaTIons. 
Fisher Unwin [1918]. 7% in. 139 pp., 6/n. 341.1 

A closely reasoned demonstration of the necessity for a 
permanent League, and for a general recognition of the 
economic interdependence of nations. . 


Parry (His Honour Judge Edward Abbott) and Codringto 
(Lieut.-General Sir Alfred Edward). War Perwnsions, 
Past AND PRESENT. Nisbet [1918]. 7% in. 192 pp. 
app. ind., 5/ n. 351.5 

This subject—so important at the present time—is treated 
by the authors with the authority derived from their ex- 
perience as members of a Pensions Appeal Tribunal—an 
experience supplemented by a considerable amount of his- 
torical research. The early history of war pensions, war 
pensions in the nineteenth century, the Royal Patriotic Fund, 
decisions of the Pensions Appeal Tribunal, and the American 
pension system, are among the topics treated. 


The Peace Conference—and After; introd. by Viscount Grey 
of Fallodon. Macmillan [1919]. 94 in. 78 pp. paper, 
1/ n. 341.1 
Two articles reprinted from The Round Table of December 
last, calling attention to the enormous importance of the 
numerous problems before the Peace Conference, pointing 
out the necessity of America’s action in international politics, 
and advocating the establishment of regular Inter-State 
Conferences. 
Problems of the Internat/onal Settiement. (National Peace 
Council) Allen & Unwin [1918]. 8} in. 229 pp., 6/n. 341 
Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson has written the introduction to this 
series of papers, by European and American jurists and 
publicists, dealing with the more important questions which 
must arise in relation to the establishment of any permanent 
international settlement. M. Ferdinand Buisson, Prof. W. I. 
Hull, Drs. Oskar Jaszi, W. Schiicking, H. Lammasch, and 
Chr. L. Lange, M. Charles Gide, and the Committée of the 
Danish Peace Society, are responsible for some of the articles. 
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*Scott (James Brown), ed. Prestpent WILson’s FOREIGN 
Poxtcy : messages, addresses, papers; introd. and notes 
by J. Brown Scott. N.Y., Oxford Univ. Press, 1918. 
10 in. 438 pp. app., 15/ n. 327.73 

This substantial and important volume begins with Presi- 

dent Wilson’s address to Congress on Mexican affairs on 
Aug. 27, 1913, and concludes with his speech on the first 
anniversary of America’s entry into the War. The editor 
points out that a single idea permeates the whole of them— 
that all questions in dispute, whether between nations or in- 
dividuals, should be settled on principles of reason and justice, 
and not by force. Dr. Scott is also publishing two com- 
psnion volumes—one containing the diplomatic correspon- 
dence between the United States and Germany from the 
outbreak of the War in August, 1914, and the other a survey 
of the international relations between the two countries 
during the same period. 

Smuts (Lieut.- General Jan Christiaan). Tor LEAGuE oF 
Nations: & practical suggestion. Hodder & Stoughton, 
1918. 7 in. 71 pp. paper, 6d. n. 341.1 

That in the broken-down composite empires of the past 

‘* nationalism overgrown became Imperialism,” and that the 

British Commonwealth of Nations remains the only embryo 

League of Nations because it is based on the true principles 

of national freedom and political decentralization, are the 

keynotes of this pamphlet. The author proposes that 
the League of Nations should be made the reversionary 
in the broadest sense of the decomposed empires, and he 
points out that constant vigilance and active conciliatory 
control will be necessary, because the number of discordant 

States now arisen or arising may actually lead to danger of 

war. 

Whitaker’s Almanack roR THE YEAR OF OUR LorD 1919. 
12 Warwick Lane, E.C., 1919. 7} in. 882 pp., maps, ind., 
6/ n. 310 

No handbook of reference is more useful on the library and 
office table than ‘ Whitaker’s Almanack.’ In the 5lst issue 
the contents are, a3 usual, brought down to the latest possible 
date, and include several new features, such as the map illus- 
trating the racial divisions of Europe, the map of Mesopotamia, 
the list of places of interest to Americans in London, and the 
articles on War and Labour problems. 


Wilkinson (K. E. T.). A Gurr To THE Epvucation Aor, 
1918 ; with foreword by Arnold S. Rowntree. ‘Athensum’ 
Literature Dept. {1918}. 84 in. 120 pp. ind. paper, 1/6 n. 

374.8 


This useful guide consists of a general introduction, the 
text of the Act with notes, and a specimen curriculum for 
Continuation Schools. 

Woolf (Leonard S.). Co-opeRATION AND THE FUTURE oF 
Inpustry. Allen & Unwin [1918]. 7} in. 141 pp. 
app. ind., 5/ n. 334 

The author confines himself almost entirely to the question 
of developing the co-operative movement into a great demo- 
cratic industrial system. A main argument is that co- 
operation is the only means by which, on a largo scale, the 
principles of democracy have been successfully applied to 
industry. 


400 PHILOLOGY. 


*Grillo (Ernesto). A New Irattian GRAMMAR FOR THE USE 
OF SCHOOLS, COMMERCIAL COLLEGES, AND UNIVERSITIES. 
Blackie, 1918. 8 in. 305 pp. vocabs., 6/ n. 455 

Signor Grillo, whose scholarly selections from the Italian 

poets and prose-writers were noticed last March in The 
Atheneum, has now provided a systematic course of instruction 
in Italian grammar and elementary composition. From its 
logical arrangement, the simplicity and conciseness of the 
explanations, and the discrimination with which the exercises 
have been chosen, the book will be of great service to teachers 
and students. 

Hedgecock (F. A.) and Luguet (Henri), A MarricuLatrion 
FrencH Free Composition. Bell, 1918. 7} in. 213 pp., 
2/6 448.2 

Contains reading pieces, notes in French, a questionnaire 

(designed to give practice in speaking the language), and 

exercises in free composition. The work should be of material 

assistance to the student 
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500 NATURAL SCIENCE. 


India. THe ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORIES OF JAI Smyqg 
(Archeological Survey of India, New Imperial Series 
vol. 40); by G. R. Kaye. Calcutia, Supt. Govt. Printing, 
1918. 161 pp. il. por. map, apps. (bib.), ind., 14.12 rupees 
or 23 522.19 

Illustrated by a frontispiece and twenty-six plates, some 
of which are particularly fine, this account of the celebrated 

Maharaja of Jaipur, his instruments, observatories, and 

methods of study, is an admirable piece of work, which 

will appeal to students of Oriental science in general, and to 
astronomers in particular. 

*Loeb (Jacques). Forcep Movements, TROPISMS, ayp 
AnIMaAL Conpuct (Monographs on Experimental Biology). 
Lippincott [1918]. 8 in. 209 pp. il. bib. ind., 10/6 n. 577 

A strongly deterministic account of the physical causes 
of the movements of animals and plants. The records include 
experiments on the effects of light, electricity, gravity, touch, 
chemical action, and heat on symmetrical and asymmetrical] 
animals. Psychical causes are admitted only in instances 
where associative memory can be proved. Clearly written 
and full of information, the volume marks a further stage in 
the controversy on the freedom of the will. 

Menge (Edward J.). Tae Brornines or SCIENCE, Bio. 
LOGICALLY AND PSYOHOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED. Boston, 
Mass., Badger [1918]. 8 in. 256 pp. bib. ind., $2n. 575 

Dr. Menge is Professor of Biology in the University of 

Dallas. His book is half a popular exposition of moder 

scientific method, and half a hostile criticism of Darwinism 

and other theories of evolution, for which he would substitute 

Vitalism. 

Munro (Robert). From Darwinism To KAIsERISM: being a 
review of the origin, effects, and collapse of Germany’s 
attempt at world-dominion by methods of barbarism, 
Glasgow, MacLehose, 1919. 8 in. 195 pp. paper, 4/ n. 575.4 

This volume is partly expanded from an _ address 
by Dr. Munro to the Royal Society of Edinburgh. He 
surveys man’s progress from Palwolithic times, and urges 
that the German system of aggression was based on a mis- 
taken analogy between war and the struggle for life assumed 
by the theory of natural selection. 


*Osborn (Henry Fairfield). Tae Onicin anp EvoLurion or 
Lire, ON THE THEORY OF ACTION, REACTION, AND 
INTERACTION or Eneray. Bell, 1918. 9} in. 353 pp. 
il. app. bib. ind., 25/ n. 576 

A study of the adaptation of energy and the evolution of 
animal force by the author of ‘Men of the Old Stone Age.’ 

Prof. Osborn claims that in our search for causes of the origin 

and evolution of life we have reached the point of departure 

of the physicist and chemist, rather than that of the naturalist, 
and that this is the starting-point for untried paths of ex- 
ploration which may be followed during the present century. 

Evidence, he considers, is against an élan vital or internal 

perfecting tendency; and he suggests, as regards the causes 

of germ evolution, that the theory of action, reaction, and 
interaction set forth in the book brings us nearer to @ con- 

a physico-chemical conception of the original processes 

of life. 

Sherman (Ellen Burns), On tHe Manuscripts oF Gop. 
N.Y., Abingdon Press [1918]. 74 in. 184 pp. front., $1 n. 

504 

Discursive nature studies, from which can be gleaned 4 
considerable amount of biological and other information, 
with which the author associates various lessons and sugges- 
tions of an ethical character. 


600 USEFUL ARTS. 


Boyd (John). ArroREsTATION. Chambers, 1918. 7} in. 
40 pp. limp cl., 1/ n. 634.9 
This tract by a Crown Forester is timely and practical, 
dealing with districts, situations, soils, methods of planting, 
kinds of trees, and the history of past forests. 

Coffey (Walter C.). Propuctive SHrep Hussanpry (Farm 
Manuals). Lippincott [1918]. 84 in. 489 pp. il. ind., 
10/6 n. 636.3 

The author discusses the history of sheep-raising ; structure, 
nature, types, and judging; breeds, management of the 
flock, and sheep-feeding; and conditions in the Western 

States of America. The book is copiously illustrated, and 

there are questions at the end of each chapter. 
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Elimore (Wm. Paulgrave). Tue CuLtivaTIon oF OSsIERS 
anp Wi~tows; ed. with introd. by Thomas Okey. 
Dent, 1919. 74 in. 106 pp. il., 3/6 n. 634.9 

This book, by a well-known grower of willows and practical 
willow-worker, deals informatively with a neglected branch 
of agriculture. It is stated in the introduction that the War 
has revealed a deficiency in home supplies of willows for 
basket-making purposes. The cultivation, preparation, and 
marketing of willows; the insect pests of basket willows ; 
expenses and returns, and imports and exports, are among 
the subjects treated. 

Gray (Herbert Branston). America at ScHoon AND AT WoRK. 
Nisbet [1918]. 7% in. 192 pp., 5/ n. 607.73 

The author, who was a member of the Mosely Educational 

Commission to the United States in 1903, visited the States 

during the War for the purpose of inquiring into the working 

of American systems of education as they relate to industry. 

Dr. Gray states that, although America has been learning 

from Germany that industrial efficiency depends largely on 

the application of science to perfected mechanical devices, 
she has “‘ often shown herself as ignorant as Great Britain of 
scientific processes for the elimination of waste and the utiliza- 
tion of by-products.’ But during the last decade experiments 
have been conducted throughout the country which have 

substituted for traditional systems of preparation for life a 

more scientific and vocational training. There are still no 

settled co-ordinating relations between the factories and the 

Universities, such as cbtain in Germany ; but the technical 

institutes in the different States are doing ‘“‘ magnificent 

work,” and the Industrial Fellowships established at the 

Universities of Kansas and Pittsburgh have produced some 

remarkable results. 


*Hayes (Reginald), THe InrENsIvE TREATMENT OF SYPHILIS 
anp Locomoron ATAXIA BY AACHEN METHODS; with 
notes on salvarsan; 3rd ed., revised. Bailliére, 1919. 
74 in. 99 pp. il. bib. ind., 4/6 n. 616.951 

The author has provided a new preface, and, where possible, 
has brought the accounts of cases up to date. 


Mayor (Alfred Goldsborough). Navication. Léppéincoit, 1918. 
6} in. 207 pp. diags. ind., 6/ n. 656 
Intended for the use of “ young men of limited mathema- 
tical training ’’ who hope to qualify as ensigns in the United 
States Navy, or as officers in the Naval Reserve or merchant 
marine, this book is of a practical character, well supplied 
with diagrams, simply written, and free from mathematical 
abstractions and the like. 


Menge (Edward J.). Backarounps FoR SociaL WoRKERs. 
Boston, Mass., Badger [1918]. 8in. 214 pp. bib. ind., 
$1.50 n. 614 

In this treatise on social hygiene, written from the Roman 

Catholic standpoint, Prof. Menge attacks the eugenic theories 

of birth-control, sterilization of the unfit, and instruction of 

the young in sexual conduct. 


Moore (Dorothy C.) and Hecht ‘(Charles E.), pseud. “ Mr. 
Scrunch.” DIETARIES: SUITABLE FOR SECONDARY 
Scnoots, Cotteces, Hosters, CLuss, &c. ; with recipes, 
notes, quantities, and weekly expenditure, approximately 
8s. per head. Nat. Food Reform Assoc., 1919. 7} in. 
54 pp. paper, 1/3 n. 613.21 

Contains four useful dietaries for boys and girls, each dietary 
covering three meals daily for seven days. Miss Moore 
supplies sixteen recipes. 


Reiss (Richard). Tae Home I Want. Hodder & Stoughton 
[1919]. 7 in. 189 pp. il. apps. ind., 2/6 n. 613.51 
At least 500,000 new houses are required to meet the shortage 
which will exist in England and Wales at the end of the War ; 
thousands of slum dwellings should be demolished and replaced 
by good houses; and existing houses should be improved in 
many respects. These facts give an idea of the magnitude of 
the problems considered in this suggestive and useful book, the 
motto of which is ‘‘ You cannot expect to get an Al population 
out of C3 houses.” The essentials of a good house, rural 
housing, and town-planning are some of the topics discussed. 
*Stopes (Marie Carmichael). Wisk PARENTHOOD: a sequel to 
Married Love’: a book for married people. Fifteld 
1918. 7} in. 32 pp. diag. bds., 2/6 n. 612 
Mr. Arnold Bennett contributes the introductory note to 
this booklet, which is concerned with birth-regulation and 
the physiology of sex. 
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*Washburn (F.L.). Isszuntous Insects AND UsEFuL BIrps: 
successful control of farm pests (Farm Manuals). Lippin- 
cott [1918]. 8} in. 471 pp. 418 il. ind., 7/6 n. 632 
The author, who is Professor of Entomology in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and State Entomologist, has written 
this book with the view of supplying the needs of agricultural 
colleges and of high schools where agriculture is taught, as 
well as of providing farmers and owners of gardens with 
information relating to injurious insects and “ four-footed 
pests of the farm.” To the part dealing with economic 
entomology are added useful particulars concerning some of 
the more common birds in their relation to agriculture. The 
book is profusely illustrated, and will be serviceable to English 
as well as American agriculturists. 


700 FINE ARTS. 


*The British Numismatic Journal, 1916: including the Pro- 
ceedings of the British Numismatic Society for the year 
1915 ; ed. by H. B. Earle Fox: vol. 12. (For the Society) 
Harrison & Sons, 1918. 10% in. 344 pp. il. pors. 737 

A well-illustrated, substantial volume, comprising papers 
by Miss Helen Farquhar (‘ Angels as Healing-Pieces for the 

King’s Evil’), Mr. C. Winter (‘ Waterloo Medals,’ and other 

communications), Mr. Grant R. Francis (‘ Silver Coins of the 

Tower Mint of Charles I.’), and others. The first-named 

paper is of interest not only to numismatists, but also to 

historians, psychologists, and medical men. 

*Hayden (Arthur), CHars on RoyAL COPENHAGEN PORCELAIN, 
Fisher Unwin, 1918. 84 in. 360 pp. il. ind., 10/6n. 738 

An attractive volume dealing with the history, fortunes, 
and present-day prosperity of the Royal Copenhagen Factory, 
the productions of which “‘ have set a new style in porcelain 
decoration which is being followed at most of the continental 
factories.’ Illustrations of many beautiful specimens of the 

Copenhagen ware are provided. 

*Rackham (Bernard). CATALOGUE oF THE LE Bionp COLLEo- 
TION OF COREAN Portery (Victoria and Albert Museum). 
Stationery Office, 1918. 10 in. 56 pp. front. 48 pl. bib. 
ind., 3/6 738 

A copiously illustrated catalogue with an instructive 
introduction. 

800 LITERATURE. 

* Clark (Barrett H.), ed. European THEORIES OF THE DRAMA: 
an anthology of dramatic theory and criticism from 
Aristotle to the present day, in a series of selected texts, 
with commentaries, biographies, and bibliographies. 
Cincinnati, Stewart & Kidd Co., 1918. 8 in. 517 pp. 
ind., $3.50. 808.2 

This is an attempt to trace the development of the theory 
of dramatic technique in Europe, from Aristotle to the present 
time, by the citation of such texts as have been influential 
in shaping the technical form of plays. The selections are 
arranged according to countries, and for the most part chrono- 
logically. Scaliger, Lope de Vega, Webster, Congreve, 

Lessing, Diderot, Schlegel, Freytag, Maeterlinck, Mr, H. A. 

Jones, Sir A. Pinero, and the author of ‘Man and Superman’ 

are a few among the writers quoted. There are references 

to the views of Mr. Gilbert Cannan, Mr. Ashley Dukes, and 
others belonging to the new school of dramatic critics, as 
well as to the writings of Messrs. W. B. Yeats and George 

Moore, Lord Dunsany, and J. M. Synge on the Irish theatre. 

*De Montmorency (J. E. G.). THe WxitTe Rivers ; and other 
sketches in war-time. Milford, 1918. 7 in. 158 PP-» 6 me 


Mr. De Montmorency’s sober art is between that of the 
essayist and that of the novelist. ‘Smuggler’s Joy’ is a 
first-class story, and several well-drawn rustic characters are 
here added to the gallery in which Mrs. — and Mrs. 
Pugsley hold places of honour. The scenes of these colloquies, 
stories, or sketches appear to be somewhere on the Somerset- 
Dorset border. 

Figgis (Darrell), Byr-Ways or Srupy. Dublin, Talbot 
Press (Fisher Unwin), 1918. 7}in. 120 pp.,4/6n. 824.9 

Of these four expanded articles, the ‘ Francis Thompson’ 
traces the adventures of the poet’s soul in his later work ; 
the ‘Letters of Meredith’ shows that writer pursuing his 
ideals in spite of neglect ; the ‘ Parnell’ rescues the statesman 
and man of honour from the imputations cast by the O’Shea 
case; and the final one is a careful documentary study of 
Irish nationalism at the close of Elizabeth's reign. 
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*Garnett (Edward). Papa’s Wak; and other satires. Allen & 
Unwin [1919]. 84 in. 120 pp., 5/ n. 827.9 
These satires on secret diplomacy, commercialism, the 
balance of power, militarism, and the other influences that 
brought about the War are animated by pity and horror rather 
than the classic seva indignatio. They appeared in T'he 
Nation and other periodicals, but have a certain continuity. 
Artistically it would have been better had the satirist not 
mixed the personal skit with his supernatural business, and 
pure satire with the pamphlet and the leading article. 


Green (Leonard), Tae Yoururut Lover; and other prose 

studies. Oxford, Blackwell, 1919. 8 in. 68 pp. 824.9 

Mr. Green has a deep sense of the spirit of landscape : the 

Cotswolds and the Chilterns call up visions of the remote past 

and poignant reveries on things of the present, which he puts 
gracefully in a form half-story, half-essay. 


Le Duc (Miss Alma de L.). GontreER Cot AND THE FRENOH 
PRE-RENAISSANCE (reprinted from ‘ The Romanic Review,’ 
vols. 7 and 8). Lancaster, Pa., New Era Printing Co., 
1918. 94 in. 110 pp. apps. bib. ind. paper. 840.9 

A careful study of the friend of Jean de Monstereul and 
secretary to King Charles VI. Part 2 is concerned with Col’s 
literary activities, and section 1 relates to the quarrel con- 
nected with the ‘ Roman de la Rose.’ 


Lucas (Joseph). Lures or Lirs. Fisher Unwin [1918]- 
7} in. 201 pp. Af. bds., 6/ n. $24.9 
Some of the “lures” set forth by Mr. Lucas are very 
pleasant, such as those of ‘Magic Words,’ ‘ Personality, 
‘An Old Tuscan Garden,’ ‘ Old Furniture,’ and, last but not 
least, ‘Happiness.’ If many of us have not had opportunities 
of succumbing to all these lures, they are consolatory to read 
about when so agreeably described as by the author of these 
essays. 


McNulty (Edward). Mrs. Mutiican’s Miniions: a comedy 
in three acts. Maunsel, 1918. 74 in. 58 pp. paper, 1/ n. 
822.9 


Adapted from the author's novel of the same name, this 
farcical comedy is a rich and racy sketch of Irish character 
in a poor township, and has some very laughable situations. 


Ministry of State Control: Registered Papers, Minutes, and 

Correspondence. Jarrold [1919]. 134 in. 20 pp. paper, 

1/3 n. 827.9 

A very clever satirical skit, dealing trenchantly with the 

exasperating delays and contemptible trifling which prevail 

in certain public Departments. Nearly all the papers in the 

dossier are amusing, but the official form ‘“‘ pM Rot 8976521 / 

B.F. 67. Application for Cow-Cake’”’ bears the palm. The 
whole jest is based on a deep substratum of truth. 


Starrett (Vincent). ArrHuR MacHEN: a novelist of ecstasy 
and sin ; with two uncollected poems by Arthur Machen. 
Chicago, W. M. Hill, 1918. 74 in. 35 pp. bde. 823.9 

An enthusiastic appreciation of the author of ‘ The Great 

God Pan’ and ‘The Chronicle of Clemendy.’ High praise 

is given to the latter, and also to ‘The Hill of Dreams’ and 

* Hieroglyphics.’ 


POETRY. 


Albino (Francis). Tur Passive or TRAINS: a social reveillé, 
The Author, 22 Ainger Road, N.W.3. 64 in. 7 pp. paper, 
10d. 821.9 

Lines by one who evidently considers that, as society is at 
present constituted, “all’s”’ not “‘ right with the world.” 


Baker (A. P.). Untverstry Otympr1Ans; or, sketches of 
academic dignitaries. Camb., Heffer, 1914. 7in. 39 pp., 

2/6 821.9 
This series of rhymed characters first appeared in The 
Cambridge Review, and was to have been published in August, 
1914. It is now issued as a reminder of things before the War, 


*Bateson (Hartley), ed. Partence: a West Midland poem of 
the fourteenth century (Publications of the Univ. of 
Manchester, 70). Manchester, Univ. Press (Longmans), 
1918. 7} in. 125pp. introd. bib. gloss. apps.,5/n. 821.1 

A second edition, recast and partly rewritten. 
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Bendall (F. W. D.). Front Live Lyrics. 2. Mathews, 1918, 
74 in. 51 pp. paper, 2/ n. 821.9 
Lieut.-Col. Bendall sings spiritedly ‘of some of the actualities 
of war servioe, as in ‘ Tanks,’ ‘ The Saturday Soldier,’ ‘ Rations, 
Ypres, 1917, and ‘ Hospital Blue.’ A deeper note is sounded 
in ‘Missing,’ ‘Spurlos versenkt,’ ‘The Crucifix, and ‘Ip 
Proud and Loving Memory.’ Especially good as a descriptive 
piece is ‘ The Blizzard, Suvla, Nov. 27, 1915.’ 


Bomford (Nora). Porms or a Panrueist. Chatio & Windus, 
1918. 7} in. 43 pp., 3/6 n. 821.9 
Verse unequal in quality, but displaying individuality and 
considerable diversity of thought and vision. We like best 
the ‘ Poems of Unity,’ especially ‘Continuity’ and ‘ Death’ 


The Celtic Tinker; and other poems; by D. Cambridge, 
Heffer, 1918. 74 in. 42 pp. paper, 1/6 n. 821.9 
Two of the pieces relate to Newnham College. The 
author’s verses as a whole are marked by gravity and a 
considerable infusion of religious feeling. 


Close (Evelyne). Tue Tipe at Nicut. EH. MacDonald, 1918, 

7} in. 68 pp. bds., 2/6 821.9 

Love of nature, poetic thought, and sincerity of feeling are 
salient features in this writer’s verse. 


Cochrane (Alfred). Larer Verses. Longmans, 1918. 7 in: 
119 pp., 6/ n. 821.9 
The author is a contributor of fluent and graceful verse to 
The Cornhill Magazine, Country Life, Punch, and The Spectator, 
from which, and a small volume ‘ The Sweeper of the Leaves,’ 
the contents of this book are reproduced. Shooting, school 
life, and characters and incidents from the wayside of life are 
his topics, and he loves to moralize. 


Courtney (J. M.). As THE LEAVES FALL; and other poems 
written in France. E. MacDonald [1918]. 74 in. 62 pp. 
bds., 3/6 n. 821.9 

Sincerity, religious feeling, and the poetic spirit are to be 
found in Capt. Courtney’s verse. A strain of gravity prevails 
throughout the volume, and there are some haunting lines. 


Doouss (F. J.).§ Poems or War (Little Books of Georgian 

Verse: War-Time Series). EH. MacDonald, 1918. 7 in. 

30 pp. paper, 3 /6 821.9 

There is true poetic feeling in a number of lines in this 
short collection of verses. 


Dowsing (William). War Cartoon Sonnets: being sonnets 

based on Louis Raemaekers’ War Cartoons. Sheffield, 

J. W. Northend, 1917-18. 6 vols. 7 in. 69, 66, 66, 68, 66, 

67 pp. por., 12/6 n. 821.9 

These volumes contain no fewer than 312 sonnets dealing 

with the subject-matter of Heer Raemaekers’s cartoons, and 

bearing the same titles. That Mr. Dowsing uses the sonnet 

form with facility is evident from a perusal of the volumes; 

and in no small number of the sonnets arresting lines and 
suggestive thoughts are to be found. 


Fisher (Mrs. Lala). Earru Sprriruar. Sydney, Caxton 

Printing Works, 24 Jamieson Street [1918]. 10 in. 40 pp. 

il. paper. $21.9 

The writer expresses her detestation of war, and hope for 4 

peaceful future. She exalts sincerity, and has faith in the 
upward progress of humanity. 


Forsyth (George B.). Sonnets; and other poems. Glasgow, 

John Smith & Son, 1918. 8 in. 72 pp., 3/6 n. 821.9 

Mr. Forsyth’s numerous sonnets are smooth, correct, and 

accomplished. The story gives charm to ‘The Angel's Chief 

Surprise.’ The verses on God and immortality are dignified of 

phrase; and we commend the translations from Filicaia, 
Dante, Tasso, Petrarch, and Ronsard. 


Gill (Emily P.). War anp Victory. JZ. Stock, 1918. 7} im 
60 pp. bds., 4/6 n. 821.9 
The longest item relates to the legend of the Holy Grail. 
The shorter pieces are concerned with religious faith, war for 
the right, and love of England. 


Graham (A. M.). Derrs anp SHAttows. EF. MacDonald, 

1918. 7} in. 60 pp. bds., 2/6 821.9 

Many of these pieces are in a religious strain. The quality 
of the verse is in general commendable. 
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Graham (Muriel Elsie). Visrations. HE. MacDonald [1918}. 
71} in. 62 pp. bds., 2/6 n. 821.9 
Such pieces as ‘A Song of Green Leaves,’ ‘The Wind’s 
Song,’ and ‘ I saw Three Ships’ are meritorious ; and the title- 
poem also deserves mention. 


Hartmans (Grace). Toe Taree Hearts. E£. MacDonald 
[1918]. 74 in. 80 pp. il. bds., 5/ n. 821.9 
The “ hearts” are the human heart, the world’s heart, and 
the divine heart. Miss Hartmans sings tunofully of love, 
fate, aspiration, ‘ The Shaping of the Soul,’ and other themes. 


Hearn (Ila). Dusr (Little Books of Georgian Verse: War- 

Time Series). EH. MacDonald, 1918. 7 in. 29 pp. paper, 

1/ rtf 821.9 

The author is stated to be only sixteen years old. The 
title-piece, ‘ Jutland,’ and *‘ Shadows’ show promise. 


Hill (A. Muriel). WrtweLe-Wina anp Oruers : THE Book OF 
my Lapye. EH. MacDonald [1918]. 7 in. 54 pp. bds., 
2/6 n. 821.9 

The author sings, not unmusically, of ‘ The Queen’s Garden,’ 

‘Love of Life,’ and ‘ Hyacinths.’ Deserving of notice are 

‘The Christmas of the Dead’ and ‘ The Window.’ 


Lang (H. G.). Simpxre Nature Sones. LH. Mathews, 1918. 
5 in. 41 pp. bds., 1/6 n. 821.9 
Unambitious, pleasing lyrics, some in Scottish dialect. 


Matheson (P. E.), é#r. Horny Russta; and other poems. 
Milford, 1918. 8 in. 63 pp. bds., 3/n. 891.71 
It is the translator’s hope that these metrical renderings 
of lyrics by Nekrasov, A. Tolstoy, Lermontov, Nadson, and 
others may help to make Russian life and ideas better known 
in England. Mr. Matheson’s verses undoubtedly succeed in 
conveying something of the spirit of a country which at 
present is an enigma to most people. 


1914-18 : The Darkness, the Dawn, and a Vision : our Britain’s 
part in the Great War a tribute and a call ; by a Northern 
Celt. Simpkin & Marshall [1918]. 7} in. 86 pp. paper, 
2/6 n. 821.9 

Well-intentioned testimony to the righteousness of the 

Allied cause. The writer's verses are fluent. 


Oxenham (John). Hearts Courageous. Methuen, 1918. 
64 in. 88 pp. paper, 1/3 n. 821.9 
The popularity of Mr. Oxenham's verse is undeniable, and 
here we have another volume of attractive picces, full of 
human interest, and likely to gain the suffrages of a great 
circle of readers. The tone is religious and patriotic. 


Patterson (H.). Sona or tHE Anzacs. Flinders, Victoria, 
Flinders House, the Author [1918]. 6} in. 84 pp. paper. 
821 


Spirited war verse, including a stirring description of the 
fight between the Sydney and the Emden, and a record 
in rhyme of the Australians’ exploits in Gallipoli and Egypt. 


Pinnell (Charles H.). Sun Poems; and others. Simpkin & 

Marshall [1918]. 7 in. 64 pp., 3/6 n. 821.9 

Mr. Pinnell is an unconventional versifier, but his style 
is somewhat lacking in fluency. 


Purdie (Albert B.). Poems. Washbourne, 1918. 64 in. 
39 pp. paper, 1/ n. 821.9 
Many of the pieces are dated from places in the Flemish, 
French, and Macedonian war areas. ‘Simonne,’ ‘On Coming 
to Salonika,’ ‘The Two Silences,’ and ‘The Ballad of the 
Notary’ are among the prominent items. 


Sayers (Dorothy Leigh). Carnoxric TaLes AND CHRISTIAN 

Sones. Oxford, Blackwell [1918]. 7} in. 64 pp. bds., 3/n. 

821.9 

Christ is the theme of most of the verse in this book. In- 

dividuality and a pronouncedly mystical tendency mark Miss 
Sayers’s talent, which often receives quaint expression. 


Seaman (Sir Owen). From THE Home FRONT: verses. 

Constable [1918]. 7} in. 61 pp. paper, 1/6 n. 821.9 

5 Amusing if ephemeral skits on the Kaiser, “ Little Willie,” 

Tino,” the Sultan, Herr Dernburg, and other enemies, 

alternate with serio-comic or quite serious apostrophes to 
Lord Kitchener, the new armies, and the people at home. 
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Seymour (William Kean), Twenty-Four Porms. Palmer & 
Hayward [1918]. 94 in. 23 pp. paper, 1/6 n. 821.9 

Mr. Seymour, who is a private in the Royal Air Force, 
displays a notable measure of poetic imagination and a 
strong sense of beauty. The seven sonnets are especially 
pleasing : the phrasing is good, and the lines are well turned. 


Sheridan (Alicia). Tue Peptan’s Way. FH. Mathews, 1918. 
7 in. 64 pp. paper, 1/6 n. 821.9 
The pieces in this collection are grouped chronologically. 
Most of the verses display ability, and several of the later 
compositions, such as ‘ Hope’ and ‘ Festival,’ are of a quality 
to arrest attention. 


Stevenson (F. S.). November Sunsets; and other poems. 
Jarrolds [1919]. 6} in. 62 pp. notes, bds., 2/6 n. 821.9 
This collection is intended as a sequel to ‘Poems in 
Various Moods for Various Ages,’ which appeared in 1911. 
There are some happy lines in ‘ Haysel’ ; and the sonnet 
‘Two Delhis’ is among the more noteworthy items. 


*Thomas (Edward). Last Porms. Selwyn & Blount, 1918. 
8 in. 96 pp. bds., 4/6 n. 821.9 
Nothing from the pen of the late Edward Thomas (“‘ Edward 
Eastaway’’) can be neglected; and the book before us, in 
which are gathered pieces not included in his ‘ Poems’ pub- 
lished in 1917, contains some charming verses which are 
thoroughly representative of one of the truest nature-singers 
of our time. Abiding pleasure is given by such pieces of 
verse as ‘The Mill-Water,’ ‘Wind and Mist,’ ‘ March,’ and 
*‘ Aspens,’ to name only a few of these delightful compositions. 


Thompson (E. J.). MEsopoTaMIAN VERSES. Epworth Press, 
J. Alfred Sharp [1919]. 7} in. 62 pp. paper, 2/ 821.9 
This volume is a memorial of the first two years of the 
Mesopotamian Expedition, and it opens with a dedicatory 
greeting to the Poet Laureate. Much of the verse is notable 
for careful diction, well-chosen phrase, and tuneful rhythm. 


Tindall (Fedden). Dreams anp Iprats: sonnets. Bristol, 
Arrowsmith (Simpkin & Marshall) [1919]. 7} in. 40 pp. 
paper, 1/ n. 821.9 

The writer handles efficiently the sonnet form, both 

Petrarchan and irregular. ‘The Silent Englishman,’ ‘* Night- 

fall,’ and ‘The Hand of Time’ are among the pieces we like 

best. 

*Twelve Poets: a miscellany of new verse. Selwyn & Blount, 
1918. 8 in. 128 pp. bds., 5/ n. 821.9 

Mr. W. de la Mare, Mr. W. H. Davies, Mrs. Manning 

Sanders, Mr. Rowland Thirlmere, Mr. Vivian Locke Ellis, and 

Edward Thomas are among the poets represented in this 

collection. The number of items is considerable, and a large 

proportion of the contributions may justly be described as 
of notable quality. Mr. de la Mare’s ‘Sam’s Three Wishes’ 
and Mr. Ellis’s lines to Edward Thomas (killed in action on 

Easter Monday, 1917) are among the pieces which specially 

appeal to us. 


Verses ; by D.C. L. D. and A. A. ; il. by D.C. L. D. Skeffington, 
1918. 114 in. 83 pp. il., 5/n. 821.9 
Noteworthy verse, of which the technique as a whole is 
satisfactory and the imaginative quality of wide range, is to 
be found in this well-produced volume. The coloured plate 
and the illustrations in black and white are striking, while the 
borders and tailpieces in monochrome contribute to the 
attractiveness of a book which will make an acceptable gift. 


*Ward (Thomas Humphry), ed. Tse Encuisn Poets: selec- 
tions with critical introductions by various writers, and 
a general introduction by Matthew Arnold: vol. 5, 
BROWNING TO RvupERT Brooke. Macmillan, 1918. 
8 in. 669 pp. ind., 10/6 n. 821.08 
The outstanding names in the new volume of this famous 
selection—apart from Browning, Arnold, and Tennyson, 
who were included in the 1894 appendix to the fourth volume 
—are Barnes, Patmore, Meredith, William Morris, Swinburne, 
and Stevenson. Mr. John Drinkwater and the editor have 
the largest share in new prefaces. 
Weaving (Willoughby), Hrarp Metoprres. Ozford, Black- 
well, 1918. 74 in. 142 pp., 6/ n. 821.9 
These verses are marked by careful phrasing and fastidious 
diction, such as we associate with the products of Mr. Weav- 
ing’s muse. ‘Via Dolorosa,’ ‘Leon and Rhodope,’ and 
‘ Marsyas and Apollo’ are notable pieces. 
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Wild (Sir Ernest), THe Lamp or Destiny ; and other poems : 
being some indiscretions of the Long Vacation. JL. 
Mathews, 1919. 7} in. 56 pp. paper, 2/6 821.9 


‘-. We endorse the sub-title, though no doubt it was a pleasant 
distraction to write these metrical exercises. When rhymes 
are an object, as in ‘X.,’ such pairs as “‘ adversary’ and 
“fburglary " should be tabooed. There is one Latin poem, 
in Sapphic stanzas, ‘ Ad Victoriam, reginam nostram.’ 


Wilkinson (Eric Fitzwater). Sunrise Dreams: a revised 
and completed collection of the poems of Eric Fitzwater 
Wilkinson, M.C., Captain West Yorkshire Regiment ; 
with introd. by Fitzwater Wray (Kuklos). EH. Mac- 
Donald, 1918. 7} in. 84 pp. por. bds., 2/6 n. 821.9 

A small collection of Capt. Wilkinson’s poems appeared in 
1916 under the title of ‘Sunrise Dreams.’ The present book 
is an enlarged edition. Almost the whole of the pieces were 
written ‘‘in dug-outs, billets, hospitals, and convalescent 
homes,”’ and the writer was killed on Oct. 9, 1917, at Pass- 
chendaele Ridge. Nearly all Capt. Wilkinson’s verses bear 
the impress of individuality, and some, such as the lines ‘ To 
“My People,” ’ are inspired. 


822.33 SHAKESPEARE. 


Barnard (Finch). Science AND THE SovuL: the psychology 
of Shakespeare as revealed in the Sonnets ; Christianity 
and the Barnards ; Buddhism and Christianity. Selwyn 
é& Blount, 1918. 7 in. 96 pp. paper, 2/6 n. 822.33 

This is in reality a freak book. A mixture of Shake- 
gpeare criticism, Baconism and anti-Baconism, occultism, 
theosophy, and grave moralizing about P%thecanthropus 
erectus, it seems to have one main thesis—that the ‘‘ Shake- 
speare work’ was written by some member (unknown) of the 

Barnard family, and that the Barnards have been entrusted 

with a divine message like that of Christ or Buddha. 


Lawrence (Edwin Gordon). SIpELIGHTS ON SHAKESPEARE. 
Boston, Mass., Stratford Co., 1918. 8 in. 204 pp., $1.50. 

822.33 

Mr. Lawrence is director of the Lawrence School of Oratory 

in New York. His commentary on types of character, the 

classes into which the plays may be divided, the Bible in 

Shakespeare, and other branches of the subject, is on elemen- 
tary and orthodox lines. 


FICTION. 


Adair (Cecil), Green Dusk ron Dreams. Stanley Paul, 
1918. 8 in. 319 pp., 6/n. 

A tale of Provence during the War and the changes that 
take place in a chateau formerly neglected by its owners, 
which is transformed into a hospital for sick and wounded 
soldiers. There is the usual love-interest. 


Begbie (Harold). AN EwnatisHh Famity: the memoirs of 
Hugh Frothingham of Longworthy. Hutchinson [1919]. 
74 in. 288 pp., 6/9 n. 

Mr. Begbie’s writings ere usually readable and pregnant 
with ideas, and in this story there is much to attract the 
thinker. Notable features are the portrayal of the amiable 
father, whose idea is to let personality in each of his children 
have its own way; the contrasted characters of the sons ; 
and the arguments on the ethics of war put into the 
mouths of the young doctor and the supposed writer of the 
““memoirs.” The women are not so successfully depicted 
as the men. 


Bennett (Arnold), Tur Roti Cary. Hutchinson, 1918. 7} in. 
308 pp., 6/9 n. 

The self-centred youth who becomes pupil to a firm of 
eminent architects, and eventually attains success in the 
profession he has chosen ; the affectionate, but commonplace 
young woman whom he at first woos, and the girl’s father, 
the office factotum, are the most ably drawn characters in 
this story. Chelsea, as it was when the present century 
opened, is admirably depicted, and the author has satisfac- 
torily painted in the other backgrounds. The hero’s military 
experiences are graphic, but this section reads too much like 
an afterthought. 
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Brady (Cyrus Townsend). By raz Wostp Forcor: a double 

romance of the East and West. Jarrolds [1918]. 8 in, 

260 pp., 6/ n. 813.5 

A novel of adventure in New York and the Polynesian 

islands. An abduction, a wreck, life on a desert island, and 

an earthquake are among the minor incidents of an ultra. 
romantic story. 


Brooke (Mabel Balcombe). Broken Ipoxs. Melrose, 191, 
7% in. 304 pp., 5/n. 

One of the evils of war is here dealt with—the moral lapses 
which not infrequently occur when husband and wife are 
separated for an unnaturally long period. After much suffer. 
ing on both sides reconciliation takes place. 


Burgin (George B.). THe THRow-Back. Hutchinson, 1918, 
74 in. 260 pp., 6/9 n. 

A good love-story, in which an Englishman turns Moham. 

medan and marries an Eastern girl for whom he has the 

tenderest affection. We shall not disclose more of the plot. 


Chastel de Boinville (Mrs. N. M.). O’Retniy or THE Gey, 
Hutchinson, 1918. 74 in. 256 pp., 6/9 n. 

A tale of the Easter-week rebellion in Dublin. The heroine, 
of mixed English and Irish parentage, but with an English 
upbringing, is used as a tool by a family of Sinn Feiners whom 
she happens to be visiting. 


Clarke (Isabel C.). THe Etstunes:afamily record. Hvtchin- 
son [1919]. 7% in. 256 pp., 6/9 n. 
This story relates mainly to the theological differences 
between members of a family. It is readable, but shows a 
partiality for Roman Catholic views and claims. 


*Culley (Christopher). Brrty McCoy. Cassell [1919]. 8 in, 
316 pp., 7/ n. 

The foreword states that the story is “in the larger sense” 
true; and certainly this is no machine-made romance, New 
Mexico being depicted with the magical touches of one 
who has lived in and loved it. In the thrilling experiences of 
his hero and the enigmatic Billy McCoy among the murderous 
Whitecaps, Mr. Culley follows both Stevenson and the more 
introspective Mr. Conrad. 


Duffy (Bernard). OrtEt. Dublin, Talbot Press (Fisher 
Unwin), 1918. 8 in. 383 pp., 7/ n. 

Described as a first novel, this is a well-written story about 
the son of an actress who, deserted by her husband, entrusts 
the child to a faithful friend and former lover. The author 
is successful in his portrayal of character. 


*France (Anatole). Ture Ametuyst Rinc; tr. by B. Drillien. 
Lane, 1919. 9 in. 304 pp., 7/6 n. 843.9 
‘L’Anneau d’améthyste’ followed ‘ Le Mannequin d’osier’ 
and ‘L’Orme du mail’ in the four volumes of ‘ L’ Histoire 
contemporaine, which was a cynical picture of the state of 
France at the time of the Dreyfus affair; it was succeeded by 
‘M. Bergeret & Paris.’ This should have been stated by the 
editor to explain the abrupt beginning and end of this instal- 
ment. The placid pagan philosopher M. Bergeret is the one 
figure having any real dignity ; the rest are shallow bigots, 
raving anti-Dreyfusards, and sordid intriguers and adulterers, 
whose whole scheming results in promoting a nincompoop 
to an episcopal see. 


George (W. L.). Tur MAKING OF AN ENGLISHMAN. Constable, 
1918. 8 in. 412 pp., 6/n. 

This edition of a piquant international novel published in 
1914 has a new preface which contains some slashing criti- 
cism of English idiosyncrasies. 

Harvey (Marie) A DavauTreR or THE HEATHER. Long 
[1918]. 74 in. 320 pp., 7/n. 

A pseudo-Scottish romance in which the heroine, a “ daughter 
of the heather,” is inclined towards worldliness during her 
education in Edinburgh. She is for a time estranged from 
her lover, but in the end there is reconciliation. 


Hellyar (W. A. Stanley), Tue Kino or THE SMUGGLERS. 
Bristol, Arrowsmith (Simpkin & Marshall), 1918. 7} in. 
320 pp. il, 5/ n. 

Capitally told tales of the exploits of a “ smuggler bold,” 
who is continually at war with excisemen and preventive 
officers. One of the best chapters is the account of the 
condemned man’s journey to Tyburn tree. 
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Holme (Constance). BrautiruL Env. Mills & Boon [1918]. 
7} in. 286 pp. il. front., 6/ n. 

The title is the name of a farm, the tenant of which is an 
unbusiness-like visionary who fails to make his way, and in 
old age becomes dependent on one of his sons. The son's 
wife does her utmost to make the old man miserable, but he 
lives in & land of dreams and finds consolation in his fiddle. 
Kauffman ( Reginald Wright). THe Azure Rose. Laure 

[1919]. 7}in. 186 pp.,6/n. 

An American artist in Paris is visited by a lady artist who 
loses @ remarkable rose in his studio. Shortly afterwards 
she disappears, and his efforts to trace her lead him into 
remote parts of Spain and strange adventures. The scenery 
is well described, and the whole is pleasantly written. 


ueux (William). THe Sister Disorrte. Hurst & 
Blackett [1918]. 74 in. 288 PP: 6/9 n. 

A story of German intrigue in Russia shortly before the 
War, the principal character being the wifo of the Russian 
Minister of War, and “sister disciple’? of Rasputin, thus 
affording the author scope for plenty of sensational incidents. 
Lorimer (Norma). CaTHERINE Sreruiine. Stanley Paul 

{1918}. 8 in. $17 pp., 7/n. 

This story of various love-experiences meanders from 
Japan to Italy and England, and displays the knowledge of 
a travelled and observant writer. 

Mackay (Isabel Ecclestone). Ur tHe Hitt anp Oven. Hurst 
& Blackett [1918]. 7} in. 256 pp., 6/9 n. 

A novel with a clever plot turning on the involved love- 
affairs of a doctor. A prominent character is addicted to the 
“drug habit.” Nevertheless, the book is pleasant to read, 
and it holds attention to the end. 


McLeod (Irene Rutherford). Grapvuation. Chatto & Windus, 
1918. 74 in. 337 pp., 6/n. 

A study of a woman’s progress and methods in love. An 
ardent Suffragette and social reformer is fascinated for a time 
by a handsome artist. Later her feelings are stirred by men 
of different types. The account of the heroine’s settlement 
work affords the author an opportunity to draw a typical 
East End mother of a large family, whose cheerfulness buoy’ 
her up in all circumstances. 

Maher (Stephen J.). Tue Sister or a CERTAIN SOLDIER. 
New Haven, Conn., Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor, 1918, 
8} in. 48 pp. paper, 25 c. 813.5 

A story of a valiant American girl of negro descent who 
performs prodigies of nursing, and organizes a company of 
coloured troops of the National Guard for the firing line in 
France. 

Mears (Madge), Tue Fuapren’s Morgen. Lane, 1918. 
7} in. 313 pp., 6/ n. 

The problem whether desertion and insanity should be 
sufficient grounds for the dissolution of the marriage tie 
forms the groundwork of this story. 

O'Byrne (Dermot), Wrack; and other stories. Dublin, 
Talbot Press (Fisher Unwin), 1918. 7} in. 195 pp., 3/6 n. 

‘Wrack’ caricatures the supposed mutual suspicion and 
antipathy between English tourists and Irish peasants. 
‘Before Dawn’ is truer to life; and ‘ From the Fury of the 
O’Flaherties’ is a dreadful picture of the barbarous clan- 
feuds of Ireland in the Middle Ages. The other tales are 
founded on ancient myths. 

Parker (Sir Gilbert). Witp Yourn; and another. Huichinson 
[1919]. 8 in. 255 pp., 6/9 n. 

A Canadian variant of the old story of an aged curmudgeon, 
a girl wife, and a good - looking lover, with picturesque 
characters from the wild West, several of whom reappear in the 
appended story ‘ Jordan is a Hard Road.’ 


Platts (W. Carter), More Turrtesury Tates: a book of 
laughter. Jarrolds [1919]. 7 in. 152 pp. il. bds., 1/9 n. 

One must be easily provoked to laughter to enjoy these 
tales, the humour of which is farce of a coarse texture. 

*Reid (Forrest), A GarpEN BY THE SEA: stories and sketches. 
Dublin, Talbot Press (Fisher Unwin), 1918. 7} in. 
152 pp., 3/6 n. 

Most of the varied contents have appeared already in 
English or Irish periodicals. They range in character from 
the grim realism of ‘An Ulster Farm’ to the refined use of 
Suggestion in ‘Courage’—a ghost story of genuine beauty. 
In ‘The Accomplice’ and other pieces Mr. Reid displays 
his gift for showing the inside of an exceptional personality. | 
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Roberts (Morley), ANotzrEnt Mariners. Mills & Boon 
[1919]. 8 in. 248 pp., 6/n. 

Several of these yarns are very good, and the raciness and 
humour of them all are enhanced by the lively nautical lingo 
in which they are told, though the jokes about foul language 
are too cheap. 


910 GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES, &c. 


The American Pocket Guide-Book to Places of Interest in 
Great Britain and Ireland; with maps: what to see, 
where to stay, and how to get there ; for the use of over- 
seas troops. Philip [1919]. 74 in. 169 pp. ind. maps, 
limp cl., 3/6 914.2 

A fair amount of discretion has been shown in selecting the 
details for which this very concise guide affords room, and the 
information appears to be accurate ; but such a good thing as 

Fairford, of stained-glass fame, should not have been omitted, 


*Blunt (Reginald) THe Wonprerrun VittacEe: a further 
record of some famous folk and places by Chelsea Reach ; 
collected by Reginald Blunt. Mills & Boon, 1918. 
7} in. 330 pp. il. pors. ind., 8/6 n. 914.21 

A sketch of the life and character of Alexander Cruden, 
of the ‘Concordance’ ; memories of Wedgwood, William de 

Morgan, and other famous potters; an account of the 

chequered, but on the whole pleasant relations of Jane Welsh 

Carlyle with her “little woman,’ Charlotte Southam; a 

vivid picture of Ranelagh in its heyday ; and glimpses of the 

delightful old parish church of Chelsea—these are some of 

the good things which readers will find in Mr. Blunt's pleasant 
volume, the interest of which is enhanced by the numerous 
illustrations. 


Briggs (Martin S.)} THroucH Eeaypr in War-Time. Fisher 
Unwin [1919]. 9 in. 280 pp. il. maps, ind., 21/n. 916.2 
An informative and well-written work in which Capt. 
Briggs describes Egypt ‘‘as the soldier has seen it,” from 
Sollum, on the borders of Tripoli, to Gaza, and from the 
Mediterranean to Assouan. The book is distinctive in that 
it embodies accounts of unfrequented parts of Egypt, and 
that the author, an architect who served as a sanitary officer 
of the R.A.M.C., has included a large number of illustrations, 
architectural and other, nearly all the product of his “ own 
pen, paint-box, and camera.” 


India: Archaeological Survey. ANNuaL Report, 1915-16; 
ed. by Sir John Marshall. Calcutta, Supt. Govt. Printing, 
1918. 13 by 10} in. 122 pp. il., 18 rs. or 27/ 913.54 

Comprises papers by the editor (‘ Excavations at Taxila, 

1915-16’), Mr. H. Hargreaves (‘The Monolithic Temples of 

Masrur’), Maulvi Zafar Hasan (‘Inscribed Swords in the 

Delhi Museum of Archwology’), M. Chas. Duroiselle (‘ The 

Arj of Burma and Tantric Buddhism’), and others. Sixty 

one well-executed plates illustrate the volume. 


Kay (D. L.). THe Griamourn or Dustin. Dublin, Talbot 
Press (Fisher Unwin), 1918. 74 in. 118 pp., 2/6n. 
914.1583 
Each spot is associated with a famous person—College 
Green with O’Conneli, Talbot Street with Wesley, Harcourt 
Street with W. B. Yeats. The idiom of Synge or Mr. Yeats 
would have been more appropriate than the writer’s Carlylese ; 
but some of his phrases are good, ¢.g., ‘“‘ the Anarch of the new 
thought ’—Bernard Shaw. 


Marshall (Str John). A Gurpe To Taxina. Calcutta, Supt. 
Govt. Printing, 1918. 8} in. 132 pp. il. map, plans, bib. 
gloss. 3 rs. or 4/6 913.545 

In the earlier chapters the author deals with the topography 
and history of Taxila, a region which between the fifth 
century B.c. and the fifth century A.D. passed under the 
dominion of the Persians, Macedonians, Bactrian Greeks, 

Scythians, Parthians, and others. The influence of Greek 

and other art is discussed ; and detailed descriptions are given 

of the stiipas and remains of Buddhist monasteries which 
excavations have disclosed. 


Moule (Right Rev. Handley Carr Glyn), AvcKLAND CASTLE: 

a popular history and description. S.P.C.K., 1918. 

6} in. 85 pp. il. plans, paper, 1/6 n. 914.281 

At once a popular guide and a brief history, Bishop Moule’s 

little book on the last remaining of the numerous residences 

which, in former days, were owned by the Palatine Bishops 

of Durham, is an agreeably written account of one of the 
most beautiful episcopal houses in Britain. 
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Ostrorog (Count Léon). THE TuRKISH PROBLEM : things seen 
and a few deductions ; tr. from the French’ by Winifred 
Stephens. Chatto & > Windus, 1919. 7% in.” “ae 
map, 6/ n. Pa 914.96 

This was written for French readers, and is mainly con- 
cerned with French activitics in Turkey in both remote and 
more recent times. Vivacious in style, it’ gives a piquant 
sketch of Turkish idiosyncrasies and of the past and} present 
dealings with the European Powers. Miss Stephens has made 

a skilful translation, but should not have retained the French 

spelling of geographical names. 

*Perry (W. J.). Tom Mecariruro CULTURE OF INDONESIA 
(Univ. of Manchester, Ethnological Series, No. 3). Man- 
chester, Unt. Press (Longmans), 1918. 8} in. 211 pp. il. 
maps, bibliog. index, 12/6 n. ; 913.91 

The author’s aim is to institute an inquiry into certain 
problems connected with the cultures of the less advanced 
peoples of Indonesia. The word is taken to include “ not 
merely the Eastern Indian Archipelago, to which it is usually 
applied, but also Assam, Burma, the Malay Peninsula, the 

Philippine Islands, and Formosa.’ “A chapter is devoted 

to the examination of each type of stone structure, to each 

group of beliefs concerning stones, and to each group of beliefs 
and practices concerning the sun.” 

Soteriadis (George). AN ErnnotoaicaL Map ILLustTRATING 
HELLENISM IN THE BALKAN PENINSULA AND ASIA MINOR. 
Stanford, 1918. 10 in. 16 pp. paper, 2/6 n. 914—915 

This coloured map (scale 1: 2,155,000) has been prepared 
by the Professor of History in the University of Athens in 
order to correct the ethnological inaccuracies in some recent 


maps. 
920 BIOGRAPHY. 


The Anglo-American Year-Book and Internationa! Directory ; 
with which is incorporated ‘Americans with British 
Titles’ and ‘The Anglo-American Who’s Who’: con- 
taining an authentic commercial, professional, and 
residential directory of Americans in Great Britain, and 
British business houses in America: 1918-19; ed. by 
B.M.Gardner. International Development Co., 4 Trafalgar 
Square, W.C. [1919]. 74 in. 491 pp. pors. ind., 7/6 n. 920 

Filled with information useful to American and English 
readers; the 1919 edition of the Year-Book is opportune in its 

appearance and handy as a work of reference. é 


Buzton (Lady Victoria). 

Russell (Rt. Hon. George William Erskine), Lapy VicToria 
Buxton : a memoir, with some account of her husband. 
Longmans, 1919. 9 in. 246 pp. pors. apps. ind., 10/6 n.. 

: 920 
A’ sympathetic account of Lady Victoria Noel, wife of Sir 

Thomas Fowell Buxton, Governor of South Australia : a good, 

religious, and gracious woman, who, notwithstanding much 

physical suffering and weakness, keenly interested herself 
in numerous works of mercy, and was a pattern in her family 
and social relations. 

Cobden (Richard). 

Hobson (John Atkinson). Ricnarp CosppEN, THE INTER- 
NATIONAL Man. Fisher Unwin [1918]. 9 in. 416 pp. por. 
il. ind., 21/ n. 920 

Emile de Girardin described Cobden as an “ internationel 
man,” and Mr. Hobson lays special stress upon this side of 

Cobden’s character. He has had access to much unpublished 

materia], including Cobden’s correspondence for many years 

with Henry Richard, the secretary of the Peace Society, and a 

series of letters to Charles Sumner discussing international 

aspects of the American Civil War. He also shows how 

Cobden by negotiating the commercial treaty with France 

paved the way for the present entente cordiale. But inter- 

nationalism to-day means far more than Cobden associated 
with the idea. 


Harvey (Thomas William). 
Colvile (Henry Charlies Asgill) THomas Witt1Am Harvey, 
PROPHET AND PriEst. Bristol, Arrowsmith (Simpkin & 
BS Marshall), 1918. 74 in. 315 pp. il. pors. apps., 5/n. 920 
The subject of this biography was a typical stout and happy 
warrior in the Church Militant, combining the part with 
striking prophetic and priestly gifts. The story of his work 
in” Bristol and elsewhere is an inspiration to all who, like 
him, refuse to accept unsatisfactory conditicns with pious 
resignation. ; 
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Kingsley (Rose G.). Tue Orper or Sr. JouN or Jervusargy 
Past AND* PRESENT. :' Skeffington [1918]. 7} in. 160° pp. 
il. bib., 4/6 n. 929.7]] 
Readers of Miss Kingsley’s book will find in ita summary of 
the history of the Knights Hospitallers (the ancient Order of 
St. John of Jerusalem), an account of the fine old Gate House 
of the Priory of St. John at Clerkenwell, and a descriptive 
sketch of the church of St. John, Clerkenwell—the choir of 
the former Priory church—with its beautiful and wel. 
preserved Norman crypt. The author gives also an account 
of the beneficent work of tending the sick and wounded 
carried on by the St. John Ambulance Association and Amby. 
lance Brigade. 


Lalor (James Fintan). 
Fogarty (Miss L.). James Fintan Laon, Parrior ayp 
PoutricaL Essayist, 1807-49; pref. by Arthur Griffith, 
8 in. 203 pp. 
92 


Dublin, Talbot Press (Fisher Unwin), 1918. 
apps., 5/ n. . 0 
This is stated to be a “‘ complete and authorized collection" 
of Lalor’s writings, “‘ from sources to which the editor has had 
sole access.’’ A biographical introduction is included. 


Lamartine (Alphonse Marie Louis). 

Whitehouse (H. Remsen). Tue Lire or LAMARTINE. Fisher 
Unwin [1918]. 2 vols. 9 in. 478, 537 pp. il. pors. ind., 
42/n. 

An elaborate study of the character and career of Lamartine, 
idealist, poet, Academician, and statesman—a man who, 
it is well said by the author, personified the transition from 
monarchical to republican principles. A fundamental altru. 
ism, it is remarked, is symptomatic of Lamartine’s social and 
political gospel; but he is portrayed as in considerable 
measure an unpractical visionary whose optimism resulted in 
the gradual decay of his private fortune and his political 
influence. The first volume deals mainly with Lamartine’s 
early training and literary work, the second with the states- 
man’s political life. 


Lincoln (Abraham). 
Shirley (Hon. Ralph). A SHorr Lire or ApRanam LINCOLN. 
Rider, 1919. 74 in. 189 pp. il. por., 3/6 n. 920 
A brief account of the President's romantic career, and of 
his work for the maintenance of the Union and the suppres- 
sion of slavery. At the present time this summary of the 
life and labours of the great Democratic leader is specially 
welcome. 


Louis Philippe. 

Cochin (Denys). Lovis-Paitipre: d’aprés des documents 
inédits. Paris, Hachette, 1918. 8 in. 287 pp. app. 
paper, Tir. 50. 920 

The author gives a vivid and rather attractive picture of 
the last of the French kings, an estimable man and a con- 
scientious ruler. 


Maurras (Charles). 
Truc ‘Gonzague). .CHARLrs MaurRas ET SON Temps. Paris, 
Bossard, 1918. 64 in. 79 pp. paper, 1 fr. 80. 920 
A critical study of the author of the ‘ Enquéte sur la 
Monarchie,’ who is regarded in some respects from the stand- 
point of a sympathetic adversary. 


Nelson (Horatio, 1st Viscount). 
Jerrold (Walter), THe Netson Tovucu: being a little book 
of the great seaman’s wisdom. Murray, 1918. 7} in. 
117 pp., 3/6 n. 920 
A collection of extracts from Nelson’s written and spoken 
words, arranged in chronological order from his boyhood in 
Norfolk to his death at Trafalgar. 


Powicke (Frederick J.). A Puritan Ipyi1; or, the Rev. 
Richard Baxter's love story: a lecture delivered at the 
John Rylands Library (reprinted frem the Library 
‘ Bulletin,’ vol. 4). Manchester, Univ. Press (Longmans), 
1918. 104 in. 35 pp. bde., 1/ n. 920 

Margaret Charlton, the young Shropshire woman whom 

Richard Baxter married in 1661, was an ideal wife for the 

great Nonconformist. Dr. Powicke’s account of their wedded 

life, and his sketch of Margaret’s character, show that the 
union was based upon the strongest mutual affection and 

sympathy, and that it was uninterruptedly happy, ©o fer 68 

the relations of husbend and wife were concerned. 
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¢who’s Who in America: a biographical dictionary of notable 
living men and women of the United States: vol. 10, 
1918-19; ed. by Albert Nelson Marquis. Chicago, 
Marquis & Co. (Stanley Paul), 1919. 8 in. 3296 pp., 
0/ n. 920 
ws (eth biennial edition of this important work of refer- 
ence contains 22,968 biographical sketches, of which 3191 
have appeared in no previous issues. This increase is due 
n large measure to the entry of the United States into 
the War. Useful items, apart from the biographies, are the 
statistics relating to birth, residence, and education, and the 
key to the pronunciation of difficult names. 


Wright (Arnold). ANNESLEY or SURAT AND HIS Times: the 
true story of the mythical Wesley fortune. Melrose, 
1918. 84 in. 357 pp. ind., 10/6 n. 920 

That Samuel Annesley, second member of council of the 
English factory at Surat, and brother-in-law of John Wesley’s 
father, neither mysteriously disappeared nor left a “ fortune,” 
as the Wesley family long supposed, is proved by the facts 
set forth in the book before us. Annesley was a “hard 
man”; he quarrelled with the Rector of Epworth, and, it 
would seem, severed communications with his family. 

Annesley’s will, quoted by Mr. Wright, shows that he had 

very little property to leave. The book has an interest for 

students of British trade in India in the seventeenth century 

and the early part of the eighteenth, and comprises not a 

little information relating to European piracy in the Indian 

seas during the period covered by the official careers of 

Annesley and his colleagues. 


930—990 HISTORY. 


Australia. BrocrapHican HanpBook aNnpd REcORD OF 
ELECTIONS FOR THE PARLIAMENT OF THE COMMON- 
WEALTH: 2nd issue. Melbourne, Library Committee of 
the Commonwealth Parliament, 1918. 94 in. 423 pp. il. 
pors. 994 

Compiled by Mr. Arthur Wadsworth, Librarian to the 

Commonwealth Parliament, this handbook includes, besides 

biographies of members, particulars of ministries since the 

establishment of the Commonwealth, and other useful in- 
formation. 


Calvert (Albert Frederick). Tocotanp. Laurie, 1918. 7} in. 
118 pp. il. front. maps, 6/ n. 966 
The author’s account of the sometime German colony is 
illustrated by 146 reproductions of photographs; and two 
clear maps follow the text. With reference to Germany’s 
failures in colonization, Mr. Calvert remarks :— 

“ Germany has invariably committed the fatal error of misjudging 
humanity altogether. She has refused to learn the lesson which must 
first be mastered before a nation can control and govern a subject 
race, and her consistent violation of treaties and her brutal treatment 
of natives have made it for ever impossible, in the judgment of the 
High Commissioner for South Africa, for Germany and Great Britain 
to march side by side in the work of colonization in the Dark 
Continent.” 

*Creagh (General Sir O’Moore). InpIAN Stupies. Hutchinson 
[1918]. 84 in. 320 pp., 16/ n. 954 

The author, who was five years Commander-in-Chief of the 
Indian Army, provides an illuminating epitome of the history 
of India ; describes at considerable length the Hindus, Mussul- 
mans, Sikhs, and other races ; reviews the policy of the Indian 
Government ; has chapters on local government in India, 
and on Indian village life; and trenchantly criticizes the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report. General Creagh’s criticism is 
constructive as well as destructive. 


Croft (Guy Glendower), ed. Some 1918 REFLECTIONS ; com- 
piled by Guy Glendower Croft. Simpkin & Marshall, 
1918. 7 in. 100 pp. paper, 2/6 n. 940.9 

These extracts from deliverances by statesmen and 
others include opinions on a wide range of topics—mostly 
relating, directly or indirectly, to the War—expressed by the 

Prime Ministers of Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, the 

Bishop of London, Lord Milner, Sir Arthur Pearson, Madame 

Clara Butt, and Miss Marie Corelli. 


Daudet (Léon). Le PorgNarp DANS LE Dos: notes sur 
Yaffaire Malvy. Paris, Nouvelle Librairie Nationale, 
1918. 7} in. 352 pp. paper, 4 fr.50. 944.08 

The author of ‘L’Avant-Guerre’ ably discusses sinister 
aspects of the ‘‘ war behind the front.’ A large part of the 
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book relates to the French Minister of the Interior who in 
August, 1918, was condemned by the High Court to five 
years’ banishment for breach of trust. The journal Le 
Bonnet Rouge figures prominently in M. Daudet’s vehement 
pages, and well-known names frequently crop up in the book. 


Figgis (M. Darrell). A Ssorr Prot: a sidelight on political 

expediency. Mauwnsel, 1918. 7 in. 30 pp. paper, 6d. 

941.59 

An epitome, from the Sinn Fein point of view, of certain 

events connected with the alleged German plot to land muni- 

tions in Ireland from submarines. Comments precede the 
summary. 


Hammond (John Hayes). THe Truru Aasout THE JAMESON 
Rap: as related to Alleyne Ireland. Boston, Mass., 
Marshall Jones, 1918. 8 in. 58 pp. 968.2 

Mr. Hammond is an American who held an important 
engineering post in the Rand and was one of the secret com- 
mittee responsible for the Raid ; he was one of those after- 
wards condemned to death, but reprieved. He contends that 
the Uitlanders had right on their side, and that the Kruger 
régime was corrupt and tyrannical, and supported by German 
schemes aiming at the conquest of South Africa. 


Lalor (James Fintan). CoLtztectep Writincs: ed. with 
introd. by Nathaniel Marlowe. Maunsel, 1918. 6} in. 
135 pp. paper, 1/n. 941.58 
Four contributions to 7'he [Irish] Nation, five to The Irish 
Felon, and one to The Irish Tribune—written in 1847-8 by a 
man of extreme revolutionary ardour, who was a member of a 
family described in the introduction as having had ‘“ more 
than its share of human pugnacity ’*—form the main contents. 
Pillans (T. Dundas). THe HoHENZOLLERNS AT THE BAR OF 
History. Melrose [1919]. 74 in. 254 pp.,4/6n. 943 
The author sets forth the methods by which the German 
ex-Imperial family rose into prominence and might, follows 
the course of what he terms the “ diabolism of the Hohen- 
zollerns,’ and brings the record down to the ex-Kaiser 
Wilhelm II. Incidentally he indulges in much criticism of 
Carlyle for his laudation of Frederick and exaggerated ad- 
miration of power. The author makes out a strong case 
against the Hohenzollerns—of course with some exceptions. 


*Putnam (Ruth). LuxemMBpourG AND HER NEIGHBOURS: a 
record of the political fortunes of the present Grand 
Duchy from the eve of the French Revolution to the 
Great War, with a preliminary sketch of events from 
963 to 1780. Putnam, 1918. 84 in. 498 pp. il. maps, 
bib. ind., $2.50 n. 949.207 

A work such as this, ably and succinctly dealing with the 
history of the delightful little country, is specially welcome 
just now. In this well-produced and adequately illustrated 
volume the general reader will find a mass of information 
concerning the duchy—serviceable, and at the same time of 
more than passing interest. 


Williams (H. Noel). THe Broop or Fartse LORRAINE: the 
history of the Ducs de Guise (1496-1588). Hutchinson 
[1919]. 2 vols. 9 in. 621 pp. 24 pors. ind., 24/n. 944.02 

In these substantial volumes the story of the celebrated 
house which originated in the union of Claude de Lorraine, 

Comte de Guise, with Antoinette de Bourbon, is told in great 

detail and in a somewhat popular style. The relations of the 

Guises with the Courts of France, Scotland, and England ; 

the popularity of members of the family who for upwards 

of two generations were the Catholic heroes and idols of the 

French people; the religious wars of the sixteenth century, 

and numerous other subjects, are dealt with. Many famous 

or notorious personages figure in the book: among them 

Admiral Coligny, Catherine de’ Medici, and Henri ITI. 


940.9 THE GREAT EUROPEAN WAR. 


Barnett (Gilbert) and Tennant (Dudley). V.C.s oF THE AIR: 
the glorious record of men of the British Empire Air 
Force awarded the Victoria Cross for valour, with an 
additional chapter on heroes of America. FE. J. Burrow 
d: Co. and Simpkin & Marshall [1919]. 94 in. 36 pp. 
16 pl. bds., 5/ n. 940.9 

The courage and skill of each of the men whose deeds are 
recorded here are beyond dispute, and it would be invidious 
to single out one rather than another for mention. Mr. 

Dudley Tennant provides a series of striking illustrations. 
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Barrett (Sir James W.) and Deane (P. E.). THe AUSTRALIAN 
Army Mepicat Corps In Ec@ypt: an illustrated and 
detailed account of the early organisation and work of 
the Australian Medical Units in Egypt in 1914-15. H.K. 
Lewis, 1918. 84 in. 273 pp. il. maps, apps. ind., == or 

40. 
Lieut. -Col. Barrett and Mr. Deane have produced an 
instructive and readable description (accompanied by repro- 
ductions of numerous photographs) of the invaluable work 
performed in Egypt by the Australian Army Medical Service. 

A striking proof of the efficiency and adaptability of the corps 

is furnished by the fact that one 520-bed hospital was ex- 

panded to a capacity of approximately 10,500 beds. 


Bullitt (Mrs. E. D.). AN UNCENSORED DIARY FROM THE 
CENTRAL Empires. Stanley Paul [1918]. 7} in. 282 pp., 
6/ n. 940.9 
The author of this graphic record of experiences in Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary, and Belgium is an American lady 
who accompanied her husband on a visit to those countries 
during the summer of 1916. Much in the book is of con- 
siderable interest, especially in the light of the defeat of the 
Central Powers; but Mrs. Bullitt formed the opinion that 
“if there is one thing there will not be in Germany, it is a 
revolution. It is the last country in which such a thing is 
likely to-day.” 


Chopin (Jules) and Osusky (Stephen). Macyars et PANGER- 
MANISTES (Série Rouge). Paris, Bossard, 1918. 64 in. 
162 pp. maps, bib. ind. paper, 3 fr.60. 940.9 

The main thesis of this book (which has a preface by M. 

Louis Eisenmann) is that the German ideal of Mittelewropa 

was also the aim of official Hungary, that the ambitions of 

the Magyar Junker were scarcely distinguishable from 
those of the Pangermanist, and that the politics of Count 

Tisza were practically identical with those of Admiral 

von Tirpitz. 


. + 
Dane (Edmund). British CAMPAIGNS IN THE NEARER East, 
1914-18: from the outbreak of war with Turkey to the 
taking of Jerusalem. Hodder & Stoughton, 1917 [sic]. 
9 in. 346 pp. 19 maps and plans, ind., 7/6 n. 940.9 
This serious study of the various campaigns in the Nearer 
East is calm and judicial in tone, official documents being 
frequently cited. Mr. Dane points out the causes which led 
to failure at Gallipoli and the fall of Kut, but records how 
these reverses were more than redeemed by the thoroughness 
of General Maude’s success in Mesopotamia and the “ signally 
brilliant campaign” of General Allenby in Palestine. He 
closes his account with the British entry into Jerusalem on 
Dec. 11, 1917, and dates his preface 1918. 


Gascoin (Eugéne). L’AusE DE LA REVANCHE: LES VICTOIRES 
SERBES DE 1916. Paris, Bossard, 1919. 9 in. 152 pp. 
il. map, paper, 4 fr.80. 940.9 
The author writes with enthusiasm of the Serbians and of 
their army, of which he describes the reorganization and 
some of the achievements. The book comprises accounts 
of the Prince Regent and his soldier-colleagues, of whom 
there are good portraits; and clear accounts of the Serbian 
military operations occupy a considerable portion of the 
volume. 


Holtom (E. C.). Two Years’ Captiviry In GERMAN East 
IcA: being the personal experiences of Surgeon 
E. C. H., R.N. Hutchinson [1919]. 74 in. 244 pp. map, 
6/9 n. 940.9 
This is an extremely interesting book. The author was 
taken prisoner at Dar-es-Salaam through a piece of treachery, 
and sent inland by the Germans. Being a medical man, he 
was often put in charge of hospitals and dispensaries at 
camps for British prisoners ; and as most of his journeys were 
made on foot, he had ample opportunities for noting the 
features of the districts traversed. He records several in- 
stances of courtesy shown to him by German medical men, 
but has much to say of the sufferings and indignities to which 
white prisoners—civilians and women, as well as fighting 
men—were subjected. He describes German rule in Africa 
as “‘ the rule of the kiboko,” or lash. 
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Hurd (Archibald). Iratran Sea-PowER AND THE Greap 
War. Constable [1918]. 74 in. 124 pp. paper, 2/n. 949.9 

Mr. Hurd is an acknowledged authority on naval matters, 
and his chapters dealing with the work of the Italian nayy 
during the War, and with the submarine, anti-submarine, 
and naval air services, as well as the sections treating of 
Italy’s mercantile marine, will be read with interest and profit, 


MacGill (Patrick). Tae Diccers: THE AUSTRALIANS jy 
FRANCE ; introd. by Right Hon. W. M. Hughes. Jenking, 
1919. 74 in. 121 pp., 2/6 n. 940.9 

A series of vivid sketches telling of the great deeds per. 
formed by the Australians in checking the German attack on 

Amiens, and then driving the enemy back across the Somme 

— Forcible little poems are scattered through the 

ok. 


*Maurice (Sir Frederick Barton). Forty Days In 1914, 
Constable, 1919. 9 in. 224 pp. 4 maps, 9/ n. 940.9 
Major-General Maurice has had access to evidence on the 
movements of the German armies during the first six weekg 
of war, and is thus able to write the most authoritative 
account yet available of the phase which ended at the Marne, 
His lucid narrative brings order out of confusion, and, though 
he of course remains conjectural in his explanations of German 
designs, he makes the whole complex of events intelligible, 
Incidentally he demolishes certain unfair criticisms of the 
British share in the decisive battle. His views on the strong 
and the weak points of the German system of conducting war, 
and on what we may learn from them, are instructive. 


Metchim (D. Bridgman). Our Own History or THE War 

FROM A SoutH LONDON View. Stockwell [1918]. 7} in. 

71 pp. 940.9 

A more or less humorous picture of the War as it appeared 

to “‘the great and oceanic Man-in-the-Street.’’ The author 

recalls some of the sensations which doubtless were ex- 

perienced by many suburban residents ; but his style is too 
breathless for the reader’s comfort. 


Pyke (Ernest Lionel), Desperate Germany. Hodder & 
Stoughton [1919]. 74 in. 318 pp. por., 6/ n. 940.9 
Mr. Pyke spent more ‘than three years in the civilian 
prisoners’ camp at Ruhleben, and, being appointed by the 
German authorities inspector of the camp kitchens, went 
frequently to Berlin, and so had many opportunities of seeing 
how'the inhabitants were affected by the continuance of the 
War. He draws graphic pictures of the cumulative effects 
of the privations Germans had to endure in the later stages 
of the War, records how their elation over their earlier suc- 
cesses had changed to a desire for peace, and urges his fellow- 
countrymen to be on their guard respecting Germany's 
efforts after the War to regain her lost prestige. 


Riviére (Jacques). L’ALLEMAND : SOUVENIRS ET REFLEXIONS 
D’UN PRISONNIER DE GUERRE. Paris, * Nouvelle Revue 
Francaise’ [1918]. 7} in. 253 pp. paper, 4 fr.50. 940.9 

The author was captured by the Germans in August, 1914, 
and remained a prisoner in Germany until June, 1917, when 
he was interned in Switzerland. M. Riviére’s enforced 
sojourn afforded exceptional opportunities for a study of 

German mentality, and the book is a close psychological 

analysis of the German character, which will be read with 

interest, and with added appreciation because the author 
moderate in the expression of his views. 


‘ J. CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


*Cadby (Carine). Puprres anp Kirrens; and other stories. 

Mills & Boon [1918]. 64in. 112 pp. il.,2/6n. J. 590 

We have tried these stories of kittens, puppies, spiders, and 

other animal characters, with their lifelike photographic 

illustrations by Will Cadby, on a child reader, who agrees that 
they are as amusing as they are sympathetic and observant. 


Wightman (James A.). THe Macic Horse&-Hair. Dublin, 
Talbot Press (Fisher Unwin) [1919]. 84 in. 67 pp» 
2/6 n. J. 398 
This modern Irish fairy-tale of a naughty boy, a leprechaun, 
a magic ring, and other necromantic aids to wicked p 
is meant for children, who are told, however, not to take the 
hero as an example. 








